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The Greatest Advance 
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One of the most important things about visual instruction is the fact 
that the students like it. And now the new convenience of the Spencer 
Film Slide Delineascope and Library Service makes teachers like it. 

The Spencer Delineascope is a simple, easy-to-use, film slide projector. It 
operates from any light socket. Pictures are arranged on strips of Motion 
Picture Safety Film. They can be changed forward or backward instantly 
with one hand. 

Prepared for educators by educators the Spencer Library of Film Slides 
covers a wide range of subjects, including physics, history, domestic 
science, forestry, industries and many others. Pictures are arranged in the 
order of the curriculum and accompanied by a printed teaching manual. 
You will be interested in our booklet on the Spencer Film Slide Projector 
and Library Service. It is yours for the asking - the coupon will bring 


your copy. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Optical Instruments for nearly a Century. 
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‘‘I am glad to have been associated with the presentation 
of such worthwhile photoplays’”’ 


writes a D. A. R. officer who is State Chairman of the Better Films Committee, adding that her organization is 
glad to place itself on record as endorsing authentic history. 


‘*] expected the pictures to be good. I must say they 
have surpassed even my expectations’’ 
writes the Head of the History Department of a big High School, who is using the films with gratifying results 
in connection with regular instructional work in American History. 


Fifteen photoplays brilliantly depicting great events in the annals of America thus far have been completed and 
are available for non-theatrical use. Churches as well as schools, civic and commercial organizations as well as 
patriotic societies, find the series intensely interesting and appealing. Whatever the occasion, if it calls for films 
of the highest type, The Chronicles of America Photoplays afford genuine satisfaction. The success of hundreds 
of showings conclusively supports this statement. 
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The Film Stereopticon 
James Newect EMERY 
Supervising Principal, Potter School District, Pawtucket, R. J. 


HE film stereopticon, the latest addition 
to the list of visual aids, is about three 
years of age. It is not to be confused 
with the portable or semi-portable motion pic 
ture outfits, for it is not a motion picture in 
any form, but an adaptation of the roll film to 
the still lantern. This adaptation utilizes cer- 
tain marked advantages of the roll film in the 
way of lightness, cheapness and _ portability, 
much as the film camera largely took the place 
of glass plates a generation ago. 

This new stereopticon, whatever its make, 
follows in general principle the construction 
of the projection lantern, with an arrangement 
by which the medium which contains the pic- 
ture is in the form of small rolls of film, 
about the size of a spool of thread, on which 
one picture follows another in a continuous 
strip, instead of the separate glass slides. 
These feed from an upper holder to a lower 
one, a lever or trip mechanism bringing each 
picture into position in turn, as wanted. Con- 
struction of the lantern is such that the pic 
ture may remain on the screen an indefinite 
length of time without damage to the film, 
or may be rolled back to review any picture 
desired. 

At the present time three machines of this 
type are on the market: the Brayco, put out 
by the Bray Screen Products Company of 
New York: the S. V. E. Picturol. produ ed by 
the Society for Visual Education of Chicago; 
and the Spencer Delineascope, made by the 
Spencer Lens Company of Buffalo. All use 
the same size and type of film, which is the 
same size and character as standard non-in 
flammable film used in the regular motion 
picture projector. The Bausch and Lomb 
Company has also recently placed on the 
market an adapter by which the strip of film 


can be used with the regular Balopticon, mak 


ing it possible to use the same machine for 
either strip film or glass slides. 

The invention of this new projector was 
hailed as about to revolutionize the field of 
projection. Its use thus far, however, has 
not spread as widely as anticipated among 
educators and others, possibly on account of 
conservatism, partly because of certain limita- 
tions or inherent disadvantages which the new 
machine has not as yet been able to overcome 
wholly. 

The writer has used one of these film stere- 
opticons for about two years in both class- 
room, lecture, and auditorium work, along 
with Balopticon and motion picture projector; 
consequently this impartial summary of the 
advantages and limitations of this latest visual 
aid is based on a practical comparison with 
other devices already in use. To some of 
his conclusions, doubtless, exceptions may be 
taken, or discussion afforded. 

The film stereopticon opens up a new and 
comparatively wide field to the uses of visual 
instruction. It has certain inherent advan- 
tages peculiarly its own. Among these are 
its size, lightness, its extreme portability, the 
comparatively inexpensive cost of its pictures, 
its low cost of operation, and its freedom 
from the danger of breakage of fragile and 
expensive glass slides. On the other hand 
it has very substantial limitations, or even 
disadvantages. Among these are the quality 
of its screen projection, as compared with a 
good glass slide; its fixed sequence of pic- 
tures, which must be run in the order as 
made up; and a certain amount of wear 
and tear on the film. There is sharp 
difference of opinion among visual leaders 
as to whether its limitations outweigh its 
advantages; a decision which each one must 


make for himself 
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The lantern of this type, though small, 
and fitted for use in the home as a means 
of entertainment, is by no means a toy. In 
the last two years the writer has used this 
little machine and its films in a number of 
different ways. Among them are instruction 
in the individual classroom; before groups 
of teachers to demonstrate subjects or methods 
at teachers’ meetings; in the auditorium be- 
fore assembly groups, grades or gatherings; 
for lectures before such groups as Parent- 
Teacher Associations, men’s clubs, church and 
young people’s gatherings; and for enter- 
Within its limitations 


it has proved a very effective device for all 


tainment in the home. 


these purposes. 

Among the chief advantages for this type 
of projector are its small size and lightness. 
One type weighs less than four pounds, and 
This 


machine can be tucked into a Boston bag or 


the others are only slightly heavier. 


other small container along with reels of 
film sufficient to provide six or seven hundred 
would ever be 
Half a dozen of 


the small metal cans which contain anywhere 


pictures—indeed more than 


used on any one occasion. 


from 50 to 100 pictures each, can be carried 
without trouble in the pocket. The lecturer 
who has ever lugged around a heavy lantern 
and case and a box of a hundred heavy and 
fragile glass lantern slides will appreciate this 
feature. The little machine can be set any- 
where, can be hooked on wherever electricity 
is available, and can be instantly adjusted 
to any angle, without the elaborate building- 
up which is sometimes necessary to get a 
stereopticon focusing on the right spot. When 
once the film is threaded into place, an opera- 
tion which is simplicity itself, a child may 
press the lever which changes from one pic- 
ture to the next. There is little to get out of 
order, parts are inexpensive and easily re- 
placed, and the machine is as nearly fool- 
proof as anything of this type can be. 
Another marked advantage of this type of 


projector is the cost of pictures and operation. 


The average cost per picture is from three to 
seven cents. A roll of film which contains 
from 40 to 50 pictures may be purchased 
from 75¢ to $2, with longer strips in propor- 
tion. A set of pictures on a scientific theme, 
historical subject, or geographical region, may 
be purchased for about $2; while the same 
number of glass slides would cost approxi- 
mately $25. The cost of current for running 
the machine is infinitesimal. One company 
estimates the expense of current for thei 
machine at about a cent an hour. On the 
other hand we found the cost for running out 
motion picture projector, which uses a 60- 
ampere arc, about 25 cent an hour for current, 
besides the expense of carbons. There is no 
danger of breaking expensive slides through 
accident. 

The price of machines ranges from $35 to 
about $60, with extra charges in some cases 
for carrying cases, which makes the initial 
cost of the machine about the same as a eood 
portable stereopticon. The school about to 
huy either a slide or a film lantern for the 
first time must decide for itself the advantages 
of the service offered and the library available. 

The 


creasing, and a large amount of material is 


film-slide libraries are steadily in- 
being made available for this purpose, includ- 
ing a constantly growing list of text films 
made specially for schools. 

Certain of the films, particularly those put 
out by the Bray concern, patterned after their 
motion picture films, carry a_ substantial 
amount of description in the form of sub- 
titles or explanatory matter. Others are 
purely collections of pictures, and are ac- 
companied by a printed or mimeographed 
syllabus, the pictures numbered to correspond 
with the descriptions. Many of the films used 
for the stereopticon are an adaptation of the 
regular motion picture film, condensed into 
a series of still pictures, with one frame used 
for a scene, instead of hundreds used in con- 
veying the semblance of motion. These sub- 


titles incorporated into the film theoretically 
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make it easier for the inexperienced teacher 
io do visual work with her class, as the line 
of comment is all ready for her. 

On the other hand this very sub-titling may 
prove one of the greatest disadvantages of 
the film stereopticon. In some respects it 
often handicaps or limits the teacher, rather 
Titles 


:slano rr > S 
slangy, erroneous, 


than helps. may be, and often are, 
irrelevant, flippant, and 
present the picture which follows from a 
totally different and perhaps altogether un 
desirable angle from that which the teacher 
wishes. 

And this leads up to what is perhaps the 
greatest disadvantage of the film stereopticon, 
the hard fast fixed se 


and necessity for a 


quence of pictures. A set of lantern slides 
may be used in a score of different combina 
tions, and in any sequence the teacher or the 
have before me, for ex- 


lecturer wishes. | 


ample, a view of Mt. Chimborazo. It may 
form one of a set for studying volcanoes. It 
may be used in a series teaching altitude as 
affecting climate; a study of the Andes; the 
physical surface of South America; mountain 
timber 


peaks and ranges; line: erosion: the 


sources of rivers: climate as affecting vegeta 


tion. The native driving a palit of voked 
oxen in the foreground may be used in a 
set showing the races of South America; 


primitive agriculture; the progression of trans 
The 


sel ies on 


portation; clothing; commerce. scanty 


herbage may be used in a erazing 
or soil, and so on. ‘This same slide may be 


used in some twenty or more different com 
binations at the teacher's option, according 
to the general theme she wishes to bring out 
The strip of film, on the other hand, must b 
And after all, 


other 


run in its original sequence. 
like 


device, must assist and brine out the individ 


visual instruction. any teaching 
ualitvy of the teacher, rather than standardize 
and stereotype her to a fixed model, otherwise 
teaching would be but a lifeless mechanical 


process, 
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Another serious hindrance which the film 
stereopticon must combat is the quality of 
projection, as compared with that of a good 
lantern slide. The average film picture is 
harsh, contrasty, fuzzy at the corners, and in- 
clined to be blurry if enlarged to too great 
a size. Under average conditions we have suc- 
ceeded in getting in our auditorium a fairly 
good picture about 6 x 8 feet, but not to be 
compared with the quality of projection from 
a glass lantern slide at the same distance and 
the same size. Of course the film picture, *4 
of an inch by an inch, or practically the size 
of an ordinary postage-stamp, labors under 
the disadvantage of competing with a glass 
picture which is about 3 inches square, (actual 
photographic surface used inside the mat) or 
approximately 12 times as large to start with. 
Phe technical skill of years has been employed 
in perfecting the excellence of the lantern 
slide, and the quality of projection thus far 
obtained with the film slide cannot be com- 
pared with the picture from a clear-cut, sharp- 
ly defined, well-graded glass slide. 

However, for the sake of the abundant ad- 
ditional material which is obtainable from the 
treasury of film already made for the motion 
picture, and the very reasonable prices, some 
of these disadvantages may well be conceded 
and passed over, it being sufficient that this 
material, whatever its handicaps may be, is 
available at all. The film stereopticon houses 
have performed a distinct service to visual in- 
struction in making available for schools to 
have in permanent possession such collections 
as reproductions from the Burton Holmes 
films, the Powell travel pictures, the Bray 
scientific films, and others, as well as certain 
industrial, historical, geographical and reli- 
lous sets. 

\ disadvantage of which some users have 
complained is the steady wear and tear on 
the films, which necessitates their early re- 
placement. This may be set off as a necessary 
evil against the unavoidable breakage and 


cracking of 


slides. Personally I 


have not 
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experienced this wear to any great extent, 
although it must be taken into consideration. 
Most of these films are put up in tiny metal 
cans about the size of a spool of thread. One 
variety is wound on a small spool. Another 
comes without reel, and as the tightly rolled 
film expands inside the can, and is generally 
rolled emulsion side out, there is a chance 
for a substantial amount of scratching the 
film each time it is taken from the can or 
replaced. 

On the whole, if too much is not expected 
of the film stereopticon, it forms an accept- 
able and useful working tool in the teacher's 


hands. It is claiming too much for it at 
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the present time to say that it will drive the 
glass slide from the field. The slide has been 
in use too many years, and has accumulated 
such a treasure-house of material as to render 
its displacement out of the question. In quality 
of picture and flexibility of service the slide 
is still unapproached. The film strip, how- 
ever, as its libraries increase, opens up a 
wealth of material to schools which wish to 
do visual work at minimum expense, or to 
supplement their visual material at low cost. 
In my own work we use not only the standard 
motion picture projector, but also the Bal- 
opticon lantern and the film stereopticon, and 


find a welcome place for all three. 


The Contribution of Slides and Films to 
Science Teaching” 
L. Paut MILLER 


Science Department, Scranton Central High School, Scranton, Pa. 


HE real value of slides and films in 

the teaching of science subjects depends 

on the care that is used by us, as 
teachers, in selecting and presenting them 
to our pupils. If these visual aids, with their 
tremendous possibilities, are dabbled in hap- 
hazardly, their educational value may be al- 
most negligible. If, on the other hand, they 
are drawn upon with considerate forethought, 
their specific contribution to the educational 
The 


value of such visual aids, properly used, can- 


process may be a veritable gold-mine. 
not be questioned. We need to supplement 
our textbooks by using real things, and pic- 
tures of real things. In dealing with our 
pupils, we must cease over-burdening the ear- 
drum and under-estimating the retina. 

The primary end to be kept in view is not 
that of entertainment. Pictures are not sugar- 
coated doses of education. Their only legiti- 
mate use in our schools is to dramatize text- 
book topics, to make them more vivid, to 
provide lasting impressions. 


* Editor's Note—Address delivered before the Pennsylvania 


State 


Methods of Use 
Still and motion pictures are used in four 
(1) the 


school assembly; (3) the public assembly: 


distinct ways: in the classroom; (2) 
(4) with selected groups of classes in the 
The use in the classroom 
It makes 


possible the use of pictures in direct con- 


school auditorium. 


is possible with a portable machine. 


nection with lesson assignments, and practical- 
ly always gets undivided attention. The use 
in a school assembly, especially if it is a 
large school, has less chance of getting con- 
centrated attention, and is hard to relate with 
class work. This use has, however, been made 
successfully in Scranton Central high school, 
in cases in which a program has been care- 
fully arranged, around a particular topic, as, 
“Fire Prevention.” Talks accompanied the 
pictures. One program was given by mem- 


Illus- 


trated lectures were given, using slides and 


bers of the senior class, on X-rays. 


motion pictures. An audience of 1,500 seemed 
to enjoy this program, with evidence of close 


Education Association meetin it Seranton, Dec 0th 1925 
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attention. Pictures have been used in the 
same way, accompanied by talks, at meetings 
of the Mothers’ Club of the school, the talks 
having been given by pupils, after full pre- 
During American Education Week, 


this year, the auditorium was open to the 


paration. 


general public throughout one school day, 
and motion pictures of general educational in- 
terest were shown. 

The last method has been found to be the 
most successful, that of taking groups of 
classes into the auditorium throughout the 
day. All science classes meeting any given 
period are taken to the auditorium by their 
teachers after roll check in the class rooms, 
and shown pictures of general use in science 
class work. Comments are given during the 
pictures. ‘This is repeated during the seven 
periods of the school day. When a picture 
is scheduled to fit in especially with the 
Chemistry class work, only the Chemistry 
classes report. The same plan is followed 
for other subjects. Practically every week, 
usually on Fridays, the pupils in one or more 
subjects are shown pictures bearing on their 
subject-matter. Each pupil gets this type of 
visual instruction on an average of once a 
month. There is no harmful interference with 
regular class routine, or scheduled work. 

Text films or slides can be used in either 
the classroom presentation, or with class 
groups in the auditorium, in larger schools. 
Films selected for such purposes would be 
of the nature of The Amoeba for Biology, or, 
Electrical Transmission of Speech for Physics. 
Pictures of general educational value can be 
used in school assemblies or public assem- 
blies. These must have some entertainment 
value, however, to hold attention, and cannot 
be specifically on classroom subject matter 
Their value is limited. 

Sources of Pictures 

(1) Pictures may be bought by the school 
(2) may be rented, (3) may be supplied and 
exhibited by a commercial concern, or (4) 
may be had for 


payment of expressage 
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Funds are not usually available for purchas- 
ing films, although slides can be made or 
It is hardly 


advisable to buy films when showings are 


purchased and kept on hand. 


infrequent, since disuse is sometimes as dam- 
Rental is 
possible when there are funds appropriated 


aging to them as daily showing. 


for the purpose, but there are available a 
number of “free” films. Showing, under con- 
tract, by a commercial concern, frees the 
teacher of all responsibility. The scheduling 
of films at appropriate times by teachers, from 
government bureaus and industries which re- 
quire only the payment of expressage, (usual- 
ly less than a dollar for several reels each 
day), is satisfactory, but requires extra work. 
In Scranton, the Science department schedules 
films in this way. No funds are available this 
year, but express charges are paid from a 
student fund, raised by giving plays and 
concerts. Projectors 

If a contract is given by the school for 
the supplying and exhibiting of pictures, this 
phase of the question is no problem, since 


If slides 


are shown, an ordinary stereopticon, avail- 


the company provides projectors. 


able in most schools, is all that is needed. 
The daylight projectors have undoubted ad- 
vantages for classroom use. If they are not 
secured, dark blinds must of course be pro- 
vided. If films are shown in the classroom, 
a portable machine and a licensed operator 
must be available. In auditorium projection 
the same provision for machine and operator 
must be met. New auditoriums should be 
equipped with projection booths, and ma- 
chines installed. In this State, a licensed 
operator is demanded for the showing of 


films under all circumstances. The only 
solution here, is for one or more of the 
teachers to serve the required year’s appren- 
ticeship, and secure the license. A pupil or 
laboratory assistant can be licensed if he is 
18, but his tenure of office is necessarily brief. 
lhe State law here offers the greatest barrier 


to further progress in use of films. 
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Technique 

Experience indicates that pictures are most 
useful when: (1) they immediately follow 
class assignments and discussion on_ their 
topic; (2) they are preceded by suggestive 
questions on their outstanding points; (3) 
they are followed the next day by short quizzes 
on these points; (4) they are accompanied by 
comments by a teacher while showing, or 
better, by an expert from outside; and (5) 
they are either preceded or followed whenever 
possible, by class trips to industries using 
related processes. No teacher should attempt 
to show pictures without first seeing them 
himself. The showing should be a class exer- 
cise. There is no legitimate excuse whatever 
for showing pictures of any sort during school 
hours, except as part of school lessons. Out- 
side speakers are always effective. Last 
Arbor Day, Dr. Illick of the State Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters gave a splendid 
illustrated lecture to science classes in Scran- 
ton, and films on Forestry were shown. Mr. 
R. N. Davis, curator of the Everhart Museum 
in Scranton, has given geveral very illuminat- 
Mr. Taylor of the 
Scranton Water Company has given illustrated 


ing illustrated lectures. 


lectures of the city’s water supply system, at 
times when it was being studied by general 
science classes. Mr. Clepper of the local office 
of the State department of Forests and Waters 
has lectured on trees. Class trips, taken in 
connection with motion pictures, have been 
made to the local telephone exchange, the 
Edison Lamp Works, the Water company 
laboratory and filtering plant, and the printery 


of the International Corresponding Schools. 


Suggestions 
In conclusion, the following suggestions are 
offered, based on Scranton’s experience with 
the use of pictures, particularly films: 
1. Every effort should be made to prepare 


for teachers, lists of all “free” films suitable 
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for class use, classified under the various 
school subjects, and giving addresses where 
they may be secured. Such a list, still in- 
complete, is being made for use in Scranton. 
A comprehensive, printed list would be of 
value. 

2. Films should be scheduled in advance 
they be correlated 


by teachers, so that may 


with classroom studies. They should have a 
preliminary run, before being used. 

3. Local school systems should be urged 
to allow for budgets to cover costs of such 
visual education. This is done in larger cities. 
The average cost for pictures, not including 
salaries of visual education directors, is given 
as $11,000 annually, in thirteen large cities. 
New York City’s figure is $31,000. 


are shown there by contract with a commercial 


( Pictures 


exhibiting company. ) 


1. Teachers of the State should request 
larger State appropriations, to the Phila- 
delphia Museum and the State Museum, for 


use in distributing slides and films. 


5. We should urge the production of non- 
inflammable films only, for educational pur- 
poses; of more pedagogical films that can be 
better adapted to subject-matter; and of films 
of shorter length than the present 1.000 foot 
reels. 

6. We should set a committee to work at 
once, to study present State laws and modi 
fications thereof, governing the showing of 
non-inflammable films in schools, and to base 
thereon, definite recommendations to be pre- 
sented to the State legislature, urging reason- 
modifications of the laws in 


able present 


Pennsylvania, which would permit more 


general use of non-inflammable films for edu- 
Newark, Atlanta, Detroit. 


have 


cational purposes. 


San Francisco, and St. Louis schools 
reported the securing of modifications of 
State regulations on portable machines, using 


non-inflammable films. 
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Neighborhood Motion Picture 
a Community Institution 


HARRIET HAWLEY 


LOCHER 


Director, Public Service and Educational Department, Crandall Theaters 


HE motion picture theater has so long 
been looked upon merely as a place of 
entertainment that the establishment of 
a Public Service and Educational Department 
branch of the 


Theaters Executive force created lively inter- 


as a distinctive Crandall 
est. not alone in its own immediate locality. 


After 


nearly four years of existence, letters are still 


but throughout the entire country. 
being received almost daily, asking how, why 
and for what specific purpose such a depart 
ment was created; or, seeking definite instruc 
tions on some particular phase of our activi 
ties. Because of the many ramifications of the 
work, we have never been able to meet these 
demands to our own satisfaction: hence the 
opportunity to present our work in a series 
of articles to the readers of THE EDUCATIONAI 
SCREEN is greatly appret iated, because we 
feel we shall have a sympathetic and interested 
who are actively en 


audience among those 


ARRY M. CRANDALL, exhibitor and founder of the largest circuit of motion 


picture theaters in the District of Columbia and vicinity, has the distinction 


gaged in promoting the usefulness of the mo- 
tion picture. 

To answer the question, “How, why and 
for what specific purpose the Department was 
created,” we must say that civic conditions 
in the Nation’s Capital are very different from 
any other city. We have a large floating 
population whose interests are centered in 
some other section of the country. We have 
not the vote and are therefore dependent upon 
the will of Congress for all we have and do. 
It is therefore to our civic clubs, citizens’ 
associations and women’s organizations that 
we look for all our community betterment 
work; or, to the individual effort of some 
progressive and generous citizen who is will- 
ing to supply the necessary financial backing 
to promote the project that will contribute to 
the betterment of the entire community. 

Within the past few years “service” has be- 


come the world’s slogan. Every big business 


of being the first exhibitor in the country to establish a Public Service and Edu- 
cational Department in connection with his theaters. This Department, under the 
direction of Harriet Hawley Locher, has become an extension center for developing 
the value of the neighborhood motion picture theater as an institution in the com- 
munity life. What has been accomplished since its inauguration, June 1, 1922, will 
be related by Mrs. Locher in a series of articles. 

Mrs. Locher was the first chairman of motion pictures for the District of Columbia 
Federated W omen’s Clubs. a position which she held under three consecutive adminis- 
trations. During that period she led the first active campaign in the Nation’s Capital 
She also served as National Chairman of motion pictures 
Pen Women, and was 


Pictures for the District of 


for “Children’s Programs.” 


for the League of American recently elected Chairman of 


the Division of Motion Columbia Federated Women’s 


Clubs. 
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today has its service department. The public 
is now recognized as a vital co-operative factor 
that must be intelligently considered. Psy- 
chology and salesmanship go hand in hand. 
And daily we are learning that consideration 
one for the other is as necessary for success 
in business as it is in domestic relations. 
When I speak of success, I do not mean in 
dollars and cents; I mean growth; keeping 
step with the great forward movement of the 
times. We are in an era of progress. The 
world is beginning to realize that even be- 
hind commercial pursuits is an all powerful 
spiritual force. The man in business today 
must be a man of vision. He must realize 
that while he enjoys the fruits of his toil, 
he is the servant of the public. His creative 
gifts are to benefit the world; no man can 
Mr. Crandall has a 


deep sense of civic pride in the city of Wash- 


live for himself alone. 


ington, his birthplace. He is a man of vision 
and the establishment of such a department 
was to him the most logical thing in the world. 
He looks upon it as a natural and necessary 
development of this great industry. In plac- 
ing the writer in charge of this work, his 
only direction was “Make my neighborhood 
theaters useful in the community life.” En- 
tirely without precedent, it has necessarily 
been a creative work. But with service and 
education for our watchword and my years 
of experience with the women’s clubs, I en- 
tered upon my duties with a deep sense of 
gratitude for the opportunity offered to work 
out some of the problems that the women of 
the country have been struggling with for 
so many years. 

Service is not a new thought to the motion 
picture industry. The exhibitor of almost 
any local community has frequent calls to 
serve his public; for benefits, screen publicity 
for local charities, or civic and welfare move- 
ments. During the World War our Govern- 
ment used the screen as a free agency for 
sending out its vital messages—the call for 


volunteers, for loyalty, conservation of food, 


the sale of Liberty Bonds and War Saving 
Stamps. How could America’s millions have 
been reached but for the screen? They were 
reached, however, and at the same time we 
learned the great value of the screen as an 
educational medium. 

America’s educational needs are not less 
today than they were during those days of 
war. If anything our problems are greater. 
There is a vast amount of information that 
should reach the people of our land, and in 
such form that the simplest mind can grasp 
its importance, in order that we may build 
a citizenship that shall keep America safe 
We have two 


gifts with which to work, the radio and the 


for the generations to come. 
motion picture. One is still limited through 
the confusion of tongues; the other speaks 
a universal language. We have only to clear 
the undergrowth of indifference, prejudice and 
ignorance and its field of usefulness will be 
unlimited. 

Take for instance the educational films that 
carry a definite message for health, civic or 
welfare interests. All of these have a direct 
bearing on the life of the community. But 
until you can educate the public in all walks 
of life to see 
churches and organizations use them as a part 


them as a civic duty, until 


of their regular programs, thereby cultivat- 
ing not alone an understanding, but a taste 
for information in this form, we shall never 
be able to go out into the highways and by- 
ways and reach that great mass of our public 
whose education for citizenship, means so 
It was this 
There 


are many hours during the day when the 


much to the coming generations. 


thought which inspired our first effort. 


neighborhood theater is not in use. We 
started a course of free educational morning 
hours for mothers in all of our theaters, each 
one illustrated with films, and under the di- 
Those 


represented were The Juvenile Protective As- 


rection of the organization leaders. 


sociation, Municipal Play Grounds, Woman's 
Metropolitan Police, 


> 2 . 9 
Bureau Congress of 
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Mothers and Parent Teacher Associations, 
Visiting Nurses Association, Infant Welfare 
Association and Social Hygiene. Each pro- 
gram was worked out with exhibits and prac- 
tical demonstrations and carried a direct ap- 
peal to mothers. The attendance was so small 
that after seven weeks the organizations were 
discouraged and the effort was abandoned. 

We look upon ours as laboratory work; 
analysis of a failure is our most valued asset, 
and we attribute many of our subsequent suc- 
cesses to this experience. In November last, 
co-operating with the District of Columbia 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 


sociations, four of our neighborhood theaters 
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were used for three consecutive weeks in the 
Health Campaign for the Pre-School child. 
The films used were, “Well Born,” “Pre- 
natal,” “Our Children,” and “Heaith,” from 
the Children’s Bureau and “Tommy Tucker’s 
Tooth” from the U. S. Public Health Depart- 
ment. The programs were arranged and run 
exactly as our first experiment. But profiting 
by that experience, an intensive attendance 
drive was made through the schools, churches, 
and co-operating agencies—with the result 
that the size of the audience warranted the 
energy expanded in the effort, and the results 
demonstrated the value of community edu- 
cation through the use of the screen. 


(Next article in the series will appear in the May issue) 


General Science Film Program in the Detroit 
Intermediate Schools 
W. W. WHittTINcHILL 


Assistant Supervisor, Department of Visual Education, Detroit, Mich. 


HE 


Science 


the “General 


Program” 


organization of 


Film has been a 

direct result of experimentations in the 
field of Visual Education in Detroit. The 
place of motion pictures in our school systems 
of today has received a great amount of dis- 
cussion and publicity. Various articles have 
been published pointing out the numerous 
weaknesses of the so-called educational films 
of today. However this existing weakness 
will in no way improve the educational film 
unless further analysis is made. The films 
which make up our library at the present time 
have been selected from the large commercial 
sources which have been “condemned” be- 
cause the films were far from being educa- 
tional. I find that some of these films have 
been called poor because of the lack of judg- 
ment in knowing a good educational film. 
However, our best available films of today 
should be used so that standards for better 
films can be set up for future use. The gen- 


eral science film program has been established 


through a co-operating working relationship 
of the department of Visual Education and 
the heads of the departments of Exact Science 
in the intermediate schools. 

The General 
Science are of a nature which lend themselves 


various types of work in 
very well to the use of visual material. In 
presenting the organization of this program 
in the intermediate schools, I wish to point 
out the following factors: 

(1) This program has been approved by 
the director of Exact Sciences in the Detroit 
Schools. 

(2) The films illustrate the activities listed 
in the General Science curriculum. 

(3) The films are available at the proper 
time for the development of the subject. 

(4) 


introducing the subject; for checking-up pur- 


The films are used as a method for 


poses; and as a summary of the unit of work. 
(5) The films are adapted and graded to 


the development of the pupils in seventh, 
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eighth, and ninth grades of the intermediate 
school. 

(6) The films give a greater variety of 
experiences to all pupils than could otherwise 
be obtained and serve as an interpretative 
basis for their own environment. 

(7) The films serve as a means of vital- 
izing the facts and processes of the General 
Science Courses of Study. 

(8) There is a positive correlation be- 


tween the films used and units of work studied. 


The Program 


Units of Work and Films Selected for each Unit: 
(1) The World in Which We Live 


Seasons, Day and Night, Zones. 


(2) How Our Fire Materials are Produced 
Coal Mining, Oil Refinery, Mexican Oil 
Fields. 

(3) How Messages are Sent by Electricity 
Wireless Telegraph, Telephone, Radio. 


(4) The Importance of Domesticated Plants and 
Animals to Our Environment 
Cattle Ranch, Rural Bohemia, Oranges. 
(5) Why We Keep our Streets, Alleys, and Sur 
roundings Clean 
Waste Disposal, Hou 
Water Systems. 

(6) The Body at Work 
How We Breathe, Mouth Hygiene, Action of 
Human Heart 

(7) Nature’s Great Gift of Fire 
Prairie Fire, Fire, Kilauea Volcano. 


to Prevent Disease, 


(8) How Simple Labor Saving Devices Help Us 
Foundry Practice, Water Power, Electricity. 
(9) Importance of Fish to Man 


Salmon Fishing, Commercial Fishing, Roe 


To Creel 
(10) Special Senses 
How We Hear, How We See, How We 
Breathe 
(11) How Bacterial Diseases are Spread and Con 
trolled 
How Plants and Animals Spread Disease, 
Mosquito, How Disease Spreads. 
(12) How Explosions Work for Us in Gas Engines 
Fordson Analyzed, Spark Plug, Carburetor. 
(13) Materials Which Man Uses for Building 
Portland Cement, Glass, Iron and Steel. 
(14) How Our Buildings and Streets are Lighted 


Light of Race, Better Lighting, Gas Lights. 
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(15) How Community is Protected from Communice- 
able Diseases 
One Scar or Many, Diphtheria, How to Pre- 
vent Disease 
(16) How Rats and Rodent Pests are Harmful 
Rat Menace, Rodents, Animal Studies. 
(17) How Man has been able to Produce Better 
Kinds of Plants and Animals 
Gijt of Life, Luther Burbank, Sheep. 
(18) How Sound and Music are Produced 
Physics, How We Hear, Musical Instru- 
ments. 
(19) Weather and Climate 
Cyclones and Tornados, The River, W eather 
Observatories. 
(20) How Our Foods are Prepared and Preserved 
Making Maple Sugar, Wheat Flour, Milk. 
Note: The sixty reels of film as listed in this pro 
gram have been selected from twenty commercial 


organizations. I think without a doubt that due 
credit should be given to all jor the improvement 


in the types of films being produced. 
I have listed twenty units of work of the 
General Science Course of Study. There are 
about forty units in all, but space will not 
permit the listing of the remaining units. In 
each case there are three subject films listed 
opposite each unit of work. The presenta- 
tion of each unit of work is made very con- 
crete as a result of the use of these films. In 
all cases the heads of departments and the 
teachers have in their possession a complete 
synopsis of each film. This information serves 
as a background for both teacher and pupil 
Defi- 


nite class discussions are the natural result. 


before using the film and afterwards. 


The problem of correlation which has been 


a great obstacle in using films in many 
schools, is overcome by this type of program. 
We have found that the results of this pro- 
The 


proper use of our present-day types of edu- 


cedure make way for further progress. 


cational film will be an advance step in bring- 
ing about constructive criticisms for better 
films. Scientific selection of films, a valid 
technique of presentation, and judicious or- 
ganization of pupil experiences and growth 


will be the outcome of this type of program. 
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The Saturday Morning Program 


HERBERT GAy SISSON 


ERE a stranger who might be walk- 
ing or driving in the southern sec- 
tion of the city of Dayton, Ohio. 
some Saturday morning to notice hundreds, 
even thousands, of children wending their way 
to an immense factory, he might be pardoned 
for a first hasty suspicion that child labor 
is utilized there. Such an assumption, how 
ever, would not bear a moment’s analysis, 
for the stranger would be quick to see that 
these children are of all ages and sizes, down 
to tiny tots of three—some walking, some 
coming by street-car, and others being borne 
to their destination in automobiles. He would 
find them laughing, romping, and shouting 
along the way, their eyes kindled with happy 
anticipation. Inquiry would elicit the in- 
formation that they are bound for the weekly 
children’s entertainment given by The Na 
tional Cash Register Company, which is open 
to all children of Dayton and vicinity. 
Should the stranger follow the children 
to the end of their journey, where the crowd 
ing, twisting lines of them almost literally 
flow through the portals of the N. C. R. 
Schoolhouse, he would be impressed by the 
care taken to prevent accident to these throngs 


of little folk. 


street stopping the traffic as the children 


He would see officers in the 
cross. He would notice that the sidewalks 
were roped off to prevent their thoughtlessly 
stepping into the street. Entering the spacious 
lobby, he would find a crew of ushers, most 
of them older boys who attend the meeting 
and who have been selected and trained to 
be “monitors,” efhiciently guiding the chil 
dren to available seats. The children come 
in such numbers and the ushering is so quick 
ly done that oftentimes within twenty minutes 
after the doors open the entire seating capacity 
of 2,300 is occupied 


By this time the stranger, with that ske pti- 


Editor's Note: This article is 
and published in the January, 1926, issue. 


2 companion to The Ni 


cism with which men are prone at first to re- 
gard any enterprise that does not disclose an 
immediate selfish motive, would be asking: 

“Why is this done? Why does a large in- 
dustrial organization, busy in filling the de- 
mands of a world-wide market, throw open 
one of its finest buildings each week to the 
children of this city?” 

The answer, from the industrial point of 
view, is that these children will not long re- 
main such. Before many years have passed 
they will be the voters, the workers, the 
merchants, the managers and leaders of the 
city. They will not arrive at manhood or 
womanhood without a feeling of affection for 
the institution at which they have been so 
often delightfully entertained. Many will 
seek employment there; and when they obtain 
it they will have been so trained that they will 
respect and honor the traditions of the Com- 
pany and appreciate the dignity and import- 
ance of the enterprise with which they are 
associated. They will be versed in the rules 
of good health, thrift, safety, and other things 
that go to make up the ideal industrial em- 
ployee. Others will be the future purchasers 
and users of the Company’s product. 

There is another answer; one from a more 
altruistic viewpoint. It can best be under- 
stood when one recalls that it was The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company who introduced 
into America industrial welfare work. To 
no other phase of the Company’s welfare pro- 
gram has more attention been given than the 
work for the betterment of the children of 
the community. The late John H. Patterson, 
founder of the Company, fully realized the 
great potentialities of childhood. He was 
He fathered 


in this country the kindergarten movement. 


keenly interested in education. 


He inaugurated boys’ and girls’ gardens for 


the children of the neighborhood in which his 


on Hour Entertainment written by the same author 
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factory was located; and this movement, also, 
spread through the schools of the nation. 
Hence it was only natural, when the Company 
opened a Schoolhouse with an auditorium for 
the holding of sales conventions and educa- 
tional meetings for employees, that these facil- 
ities should be made available to the children 
of the community. In 1897 Mr. Patterson 
began giving for the children what was 
called “pleasant Sunday afternoons.” The 
programs consisted of lectures illustrated by 
stereopticon slides, illustrated songs, and re- 
freshments. When motion pictures came into 
general use,—and the National Cash Register 
Company adopted them as early as 1902— 
they largely replaced the stereopticon, al- 
though slides are still used to some extent, 
particularly in connection with songs. In the 
course of time, these programs came to be 
given on Saturday mornings. Frederick B. 
Patterson, present President of the Company, 
has revived the “pleasant Sunday afternoon” 
idea, by inaugurating monthly Sunday after- 
noon concerts for the grown people of the 
city. Behind this history of community service 
is the principle that an industry owes to the 
city in which it is located more than the mere 
paying of taxes; that it ought to exert, as 
every conscientious citizen strives to do, a 
wholesome influence for betterment and prog- 
ress. 

A typical Saturday morning program con- 
sists of Pathe and International news reels, 
which depict the current events of the day; a 
reel of Aesop’s Fables, animated cartoons in 
which animals perform amazingly to the great 
delight of a youthful audience; illustrated 
songs; a short talk, usually illustrated, or a 
little playlet, teaching some useful lesson; and 
a clean, wholesome comedy picture. Great 
care is given to the selection of pictures for 
the children. The National Cash Register 
Company has its own Board of Censors who 
meticulously inspect each film contemplated 
for the children, and eliminate every detail 
that might prove harmful to them. 
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Oftentimes educational films are shown 
to the children. The Company has in its film 
vaults 773,877 feet of positive prints of mo- 
tion pictures, and 244,702 feet of motion pic- 
ture negative. These include pictures of 
travel in all parts of the world, showing the 
most magnificent scenery on the globe; quaint 
customs in foreign lands; interesting manu- 
processes in 


facturing growth 


animal and plant life; and many other sub- 


processes ; 


jects designed to add to useful knowledge and 
encourage mental activity. 

The comedies shown the children are the 
best that can be procured from the motion 
picture industry for that purpose. The well- 
known Our Gang comedies are often shown, 
as are Buster Brown comedies, Bray cartoon 
films, and other clean pictures with an appeal 
to childhood. 

The double-screen stereopticon is used to 
illustrate songs. On one side of the screen 
appear the words of the song; on the other 
side an appropriate picture. It is a treat 
to hear this crowd of 2,300 children sing these 
songs. Even the big pipe organ, one of the 
largest in this part of the country, is often 
drowned out by the volume of sound; for 
here is a congregation that sings with real 
gusto. It is an audience always patriotic, one 
that never fails to applaud pictures of the 
flag, the president, the soldiers, or any other 
honored contributor to the public welfare. 
Moreover, the children are well-controlled. 
Of course, in so large a group, the spirit of 
mischief will inevitably crop out now and 
then; but these entertainments have instilled 
into the children so much respect for the in- 
is their host, that misde- 


stitution which 


meanors of any consequence very seldom 
occur. 

Often special features are secured for these 
programs. A recent instance was a highly-ap- 
preciated performance by 


“Marionettes.” 


Tony Sarg’s 


There have been other meetings of more 


than ordinary interest to the children; but the 
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outstanding event of the year is the Christmas 
party. So many attend on this occasion that 
it is necessary to repeat the program three 
times. To prevent confusion, tickets are 
given out in advance; a red ticket for the first 
show, a white ticket for the second; and a 
blue ticket for the third. 
for the ticket, of course; nor is there ever 


No charge is made 


any charge for admission to the N. C. R. 
Schoolhouse. The Christmas programs are 
replete with the holiday spirit. There is 
usually an appropriate Christmas playlet, mo- 
tion pictures dealing with Yuletide subjects, 
and an elaborately decorated Christmas tree; 
while Santa Claus himself takes a prominent 
part in the affair. 

One important feature of these Saturday 
morning meetings has not been stressed. It 
is provided by the Commissary Department 
of the Company. No child, no matter how 


many thousands attend, ever goes away from 
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an N. C. R. Saturday morning program with- 
out something good to eat. This plan has 
been carried out from the very beginning of 
At the Christmas 
parties the “eats” take the form of a pound 


the children’s meetings. 


of candy, necessitating the purchase by the 
Company of four tons of sweets or more, 
as the attendance on these occasions usually. 
exceeds the 8,000 mark. 

Ministering as they do to the children’s 
minds and bodies, these Saturday morning 
entertainments can not fail to have a far- 
reaching influence upon the young life of 
the community, which will be the mature life 
of tomorrow. The building of an industrial 
commodity is important, but*no more so than 
is the building of good citizenship; and the 
National Cash Register Company has demon- 
strated that it is possible to carry out the 


former without neglecting the latter. 


Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by THE STAFF 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
(February)—In The Sphere of Visual 
Instruction, Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology in the 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 
defines the scope of the subject, declaring that 
it “deserves more recognition than it gets in 
most schools, but it does not deserve so much 
recognition as is demanded for it by many of 
its enthusiastic advocates.” Dr. Freeman 
bases his conclusion upon the series of ex- 
periments, made by a dozen persons in co- 
operation with him, and reported completely 
in Visual Education, published in 1924 by 
the University of Chicago Press. 

The question of what visual education is 
“the use of some device for representing ob- 
jects to the eye” —makes it evident that such 
instruction is not confined to, nor spe- 


cifically identified with, any particular sub- 


ject of instruction but may properly extend 
into all the subjects. 

In considering the claims of the propa- 
gandists for visual education—‘that visual 
devices are used far too little, and that their 
extension much beyond their present limits 
would make education vastly more interesting, 
more rapid, and more permanent”—Dr. Free- 
man looks at the subject from the standpoint 
of its value in instruction that aims at the 
acquisition of knowledge. The conclusions 
are stated by the author: 

When we come to try the various methods 
of visual instruction experimentally we find 
that each of them is superior to mere oral or 
textbook instruction for certain specific pur- 
poses and the superiority of the film method 
(which was the device dealt with in the ex- 
periments) varied from almost 0 to 50% 
more effective than mere oral instruction. 

This seems to indicate quite clearly that it 
is necessary to use visual presentation in some 
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cases and not in others; or, to put it in another 
way, words alone are sometimes adequate, and 
sometimes they are not. 

Is this a mere accident or can we discover 
any reason for the difference? It does not 
indicate that it is sometimes necessary to build 
up the meaning of words by starting with 
direct contact with the things which they des- 
ignate while at other times it is unnecessary. 
What it does appear to mean is that when 
words have acquired a sufficiently full and 
clear meaning through their association with 
concrete experience, they can then be used 
independently of direct reference to things. 
They acquire then a freedom and flexibility 
which makes them fit instruments of thinking. 
To attempt to keep them tied down per- 
manently to the original source of their mean- 
ing is to deprive them of their distinctive use 
and value. ; 

This much is granted to the extremists 
that they are correct in insisting that the child 
must have ample experience through sensa- 
tions with things; they are right in deploring 
the use of words in place of these experiences 
with things which are necessary to give the 
words meaning. 

However, they are wrong in attempting to 
keep language in perpetual slavery to things, 
and in failing to recognize that it is primarily 
through language that we co-ordinate our sen- 
sory experiences, that we generalize upon 
them, abstract from them, and perform the 
highest and distinctively human mental func- 
tions. Visual experiences, and other sensory 
experiences, lay the foundation for thinking, 
but they must give way to some form of 
language when it comes to carrying on the 
thinking process itself. This does not con- 
stitute a criticism of visual education within 
its proper sphere, but rather a limitation of 
its sphere, and one which is not always 
recognized. 

The opinion held by some, that the motion 
picture, because it serves some purposes par- 
ticularly well, is the best device for all pur- 
poses, is sharply refuted by the author, and 
he reiterates the obvious principle that only 
when motion is necessary to understanding 


should motion be used. 
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Many important features reveal themselves 
to us only upon more or less prolonged and 
patient analysis. To make such analysis we 
must hold the object before us until our 
scrutiny is complete. We cannot let its dura- 
tion be predetermined by the clock-like 
mechanism of a projection machine. Even 
motion itself, when it involves the complicated 
interaction of many parts, can best be studied, 
in certain cases, by means of still diagrams 
which show the relation of the parts in various 
stages of the total movement. 


Two cautions which were suggested by these 
experiments are stated by Dr. Freeman in con- 


clusion: 


The first relates to the importance of the 
teacher. Whenever we made the comparison 
between the effectiveness of a mechanical de- 
vice for visual presentation alone, and the me- 
chanical device plus the teacher, we always 
found that the teacher was necessary to give 
the presentation its full value. Doubtless 
this is increasingly true the younger the chil- 
dren are with whom we are dealing. It may 
be well to give the child some opportunity to 
examine and work with the objects of his study 
without the interference of another person, but 
it would be a great mistake for the teacher 
to resign in favor of any inanimate device 
whatever. 

Finally, certain of our experiments brought 
out the fact that we must not allow the passive 
contemplation of pictures to displace the 
child’s active responses to his environment. 
We can intrigue the child’s interest in mere 
pictures by making their subject sufficiently 
exciting, as is evident when the child views a 
thrilling movie picture. A more productive 
and permanently satisfying interest is de- 
veloped when the child’s study of objects or 
their representation constitutes a stage in a 
train of activities having a purpose with 
It may often 
be more educative to the child to make a crude 


which he can identify himself. 


picture of an object himself, or to gather to- 
gether pictures which he finds in periodicals, 
than merely to see the most nearly perfect 
picture which artistic and pedagogical skill 
can devise. The child may well be given the 
best pictures which can be procured, but he 
must not be dominated by them. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL (Febru- 
ary)—In the section devoted to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 


Public 


makes the 


Superintendent of Instruction for 


Pennsylvania, following | state- 


ment under the heading, Department Serv- 
ice—Visual Education. 

The directorship in visual education has 
been created as the result of a growing de- 
mand from the profession for assistance in 
developing and emphasizing the 
available for that 
through the visual avenue. The point of de- 
parture is the method. There are untold op- 
portunities to enrich and vitalize every field 
of educational endeavor. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that definite and specific attention be 
given to the co-ordination of this multitude of 
visual aids. 

We are surrounded by a wealth of material 
which needs only to be suggested and made 
available for the teacher’s use. Of importance 
is the school journey which gives the child 
reality in its actual setting. The 
functions for every subject. 

Next in probable order of value are those 
aids which might be classified under the head- 
ing “reality out of its natural setting,” such, 
for example, as the model, the specimen, Or 
the object brought into the classroom. 

And finally we have that group of aids 
which might be designated as “reality pi 
torialized.” The scientific genius of our age 
opens the door on wonderful possibilities in 
this field. I need only mention the film, the 
slide, the stereograph, ete. 

In brief, these are some of the instructional] 
tools which the Department of Public Instru: 
tion aims to make more easily available for 
the teacher. 


material 


education which comes 


journey 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS JOURNAL (February) 

Under the heading, General Educational 
News and Commeni, a digest of the resolu 
tions of the biennial convention of the World 
National 


tions, prepared by the Sierra Educational 


Federation of Education Associa 


News, is quoted. They contain the following 
significant paragraph: 

Recommending promotion of such aids to 
education as (1) universal biography, (2) 
visual instruction and the use of motion films 
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particularly when of educational and scien- 
tific nature, (3) literature and language study, 
particularly in the modern fields, (4) aes- 
thetics, and (5) training for citizenship, as 
possessing great potentialities for the develop- 
ment of an international outlook. 

CHILD WELFARE Macazine (March)— 
Mr. L. Owen Starr, a theatre owner and a 
life member of the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, answers the discussions of Mr. 
The Material of the 
Movies, which appeared in the February is- 
sue of that periodical. The editor, it will be 


remembered, commented, also, at length upon 


Beard’s article, 


this same article, refuting some of its asser- 
tions and implications from the viewpoint 
of child growth and child psychology. In 
Two Sides of the Sereen, Mr. Starr gives 
us some interesting glimpses into the ex- 
hibitor’s mind, an exhibitor who is interested 
in the well being of the child. 


When I was a schoolboy I did not have 
the appreciation of good books, good plays, 
music, that I now have. Bit by bit I 
and so do all of us, or nearly all 

to appreciate true worth. The western and 
action pictures correspond to the dime thriller 
and the “10-20-30” stage offerings that most 
of us who are parents today read and went 
to see when we were still in the formative age. 
Surely the noble hero is always gloriously 

d | =) d 
the victor who ever saw Desperate Desmond 
defeat Harold Strongheart and clasp the per- 
oxide beauty as the curtain fell? You and I 
would have pulled the house down if he had. 
Now here is a little idea of mine- experience 
in this business makes me feel it is nearly 
right: 


cood 


learned 


Far from taking the thrill picture as 
seriously as Mr. Beard intimates, I really be- 
lieve that people do not think very greatly 
when them. 


them if they do! 


they 790 to see Honestly, I’m 


sorry for They come seek- 
ing entertainment only, and, agree with me 
or not, they laugh at themselves for liking the 
“shoot-em-ups.” They do not take them se- 
the adults. 


But we only give them this type of picture 


riously 


on certain days. when all the cowboys and 
farmers come to town for their one outing of 
the week “Give them The 


White Sister, Stella Dallas or Humoresque 


You might say, 
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ale 


and The Little Minister, that Mr. Beard men- 
tions.” Here is a stern fact to face: You 
cannot forcibly thrust education before their 
eyes; you cannot say to the public, “I am 
going to uplift you; I am going to give you 
something that will be good for your mind,” 
and get away with it regularly. The fact that 
it cannot be done with financial success is 
also with us. 

Is this situation utterly deplorable? I, for 
one, do not think so; it is human nature, 
which has not changed very greatly in the 
two thousand years that you and I know 
anything about. The high purposes and 
desires of the intellectual minority cannot, | 
am afraid, dictate the complete standard of 
amusement for the public. And again | 
risk criticism by saying that if only pictures 
of the type mentioned above were shown, it 
would be rather a dreary affair, this going 
to the “movies.” We couldn’t stand seeing 
them all the time. The public knows pic- 
tures, knows the good and the bad. Ask 
your newsdealer how many “fan” magazines 
are sold and you will realize how they know. 
In turn, this brings us to the attitude I have 
always taken with the parents in this com- 
munity. We do not let our children read 
everything that is printed, or every book that 
we ourselves might read and enjoy without 
apparent harm. _Understanding comes with 
experience and the development of that ap- 
preciation we have talked about. Are all 
books bad because some of them are not 
what we might wish? Neither are all pic- 
tures bad, and why should we let small hu- 
mans with unformed minds see everything, 
without exercising parental 
which form of the censor question is the one 
that will work most successfully in the long 
run, I believe. 

I have no hesitancy in telling my patrons 
when I have a “bad boy” on the screen 
which naturally brings us to the point: Why 
do we exhibitors show pictures we know are 
bad? I will tell you. A few know the an- 
swer; the general public does not. The reason 
is in one word, “block-booking,” that bug- 
aboo of the independent showman, the mill- 
stone around his neck. Block-booking is the 
means by which the moving picture producer 
puts his pictures over, forcing the theater 


censorship ? 


owner to buy thirty or forty pictures, good. 
bad and indifferent, in order to get, say, ten 
that he really wants to play. Economically 
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and financially, I can see the reason for it 
from the producer’s viewpoint, but it makes 
the theater owner and theater-goer suffer. 
Many a time we have paid for and not played 
a picture, doubled our “overhead” by putting 
another in its place rather than play one of 
these below-the-mark productions. 

Mr. Starr then closes his defense with as- 
sertions that have some very clear truth in 
them, granting the limitations in making the 
selection that he mentions. “So we go, theatre 
men and fans, like a cat chasing its tail, 
merrily round and round. Good pictures are 
better than they have ever been, the public 
appreciation of good pictures is keener than 
ever before. Let me tell one other fact: The 
good pictures are the ones that get the ‘big 
By ‘sood’ I do 
not mean the artistic effects that appeal to 
but the 
wholesome type—The Covered Wagon, The 
the Pickford 


These have 


money for all concerned. 


the ultra-intelligent only, clean. 


Sea Beast, Ten Commandments 
and Fairbanks productions, etc. 
never been outdone or even approached as 
money-makers by any salacious sex picture 
that has ever been made.” 


It comes down hard to one fact, friends, 
and decriers of the motion picture. In re- 
gard to films as in most other influences in 
our life today, the voice of the majority rules, 
and the voice of this great country of ours has 
usually a sane and sensible and wholesome 
tone. Let it be heard! 


JournaL oF Socirat Hycrene (January) 
A Motion Picture Appraisal is the title 
of an editorial commenting upon the box- 


office evidence of movie taste: 


Judging by the financial returns to local 
owners of “movie” houses, the public wants 
clean and interesting pictures, and it is will- 
ing to pay well for them. A poll of managers 
of motion picture theaters throughout the 
country was taken in order to learn what pic- 
tures during 1925 were the biggest money 
makers. The results will go far toward allay- 
ing the fears of those who believe that, to 
“give the public what it wants,” the magnates 
of the film industry must emphasize sex in its 
most unpleasant, unworthy, and unethical as- 
pects. 
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The picture which attracted more money to 
the coffers than any other was The Ten Com 
mandments, and with it, among the first five 
in point of financial returns, were The Covered 
Wagon and The Thundering Herd. Harold 
Lloyd comedies also rated high, three of them 
being named among the top twenty-five on the 
list. 
financial returns were Don Q. The Sea Hawk, 
Charley’s Aunt, The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, Peter Pan. The who 
figured most prominently were Zane Grey, the 


Other outstanding winners in point of 


and authors 


late Emerson Hough, Sabatini, Barrie. and 
Most 


encouraging of all was the fact that few if any 


others of standing in the literary field. 


of the pictures voted as the 100 most profit 
able were of the type which have been char 
stuff,” 


forth so much just criticism from educators, 


acterized as “sex and have brought 


parent-teacher organizations, members of the 


clergy, and others interested in publi 
welfare. 
The poll would seem to indicate that the 


great “movie -loving public has been ma 


ligned by the exploiters of cheap and tawdry 
films and that (in so far as it is possible to 
generalize) what “the public” really wants are 
the adventurous “Westerns” of 


Hough, the swashbuckling of Sabatini, the 


Grey and 
charming and whimsical imagery of Barrie. 
the cleancut comedies of Lloyd. and their like 

If, in 


graphic news reels which some companies ar 


addition to these, we include the 
producing, the wonderful travel epics, and 
the excellent science and nature-study films 
which are being more frequently program 
med, it would seem that there are many causes 
for optimism in the cinema field. 

As particularly notable achievements in the 
helpful educational use of the motion picture 
camera, one need mention only two of the 
recent films 


expedition on the “Arcturus,” 


the pictured story of the Beebe 
and the inspil 
ing portrayal of Amundsen’s aerial explora 
tions in polar regions. In the sagas of heroi 
latter rank with the 
valiant efforts of the immortal Scott and his 


search this deserves to 
companions on their South Pole expedition 
Those who have read Barrie’s little address. 
Courage, will 


appreciate the measure ot 


praise here intended 
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Co.Luier’s WEEKLY (January 30th)—The 
Movie brief 


but one of favorable color. 


Mirror, a editorial comment, 
After tracing 
their growth and obvious development, the 
editor says: 

“But the moving picture is the people’s 


We get 


The encouraging fact is that 


art as nothing else has been 
what we want. 

° 3. 
every year we seem to want better pictures. 


One 


mistrusted. of course, yet less harmful 


An optimistic view point certainly! 
to be 


in the lone run than acid and unfair abuse. 


CHRISTIAN ScieNcE Monitor (February 
15)—-New Courtesies in the Theatre, an 
editorial. Remarking upon the “new stand- 
ards of ushering which the motion picture 


has brought to the American theatre,” the 


writer says 


Most of the larger motion picture theaters 
throughout the United States now maintain 
carefully trained corps of ushers and attend- 
ants to administer to the not inconsiderable 
needs of the huge and constantly shifting 
audiences that attend on the screen. Because 
of the thousands who pour through the doors 
in the course of an afternoon or evening, 
there has arisen the necessity of keeping these 
multitudes moving in and out at the right 
tempo and in the proper humor. When the 
filled, the ushers must keep the 

standing in behind the 
ropes, while other hundreds are pressed into 
patient ranks in the lobbies; and, if the oc- 
casion has been of special moment, the final 
division of the audience is parked in long 
ind deferential queues without upon the pave- 
ments. 

Standing in line appears to have no terrors 
for the modern devotees of the screen. They 
are the New World counterpart of the per- 
severing Londoners who think nothing of a 
day spent in close line-up outside the ticket 
offices. Perhaps it is because of this demon- 
stration of patience on the public’s part that 


seats are 


late-comers order 


the various managements of the cinema have 
risen to reward their patrons with a polite- 


ness and courtesy that is unique in the theater. 
Viost of the youne men who participate in 
this intensively trained and organized usher- 


ing are trom the ranks ot the hich schools and 
colleges. ind 


they are invariably of a very 
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high stamp of young America. They wear 
smartly tailored and attractive uniforms, and 
attend to the business of the day as if it were 
a decided pleasure. To be met with smiles 
and gratuitous politenesses in a public place 
among the rushing tides of New York City 
is an experience that is as refreshing and 
heartening as it is perhaps rare. 

HarRPER'S MAGAZINE When 
the Movies Go Abroad, by Charles Merz. 


( January ) 


is a difficult article to review in asmall space. 
Its viewpoint shifts, legitimately in the article, 
His con- 


tention, however, may be stated simply. In 


but is not easily presented here. 


charming bits of pictures, fragments from his 
many travels, Mr. Merz tells us how the Amer- 
ican movie has penetrated to the farthest 
corners abroad and how clearly it is influen: 


ing those remote corners. He arrays. for 


us, the legal activity of foreign powers t 
do something to inhibit this influence. Grant- 
ing that it is not necessarily an upbuilding in 
Mr. Merz still 


necessarily a bad one. 


insists that it is not 
He then asserts that 


fluence. 


foreign legislation is against the trade ad 
vantages that have come to America through 
the movie; that it is commercial jealousy. 
not moral alarm, that is so upsetting ou 
brothers abroad. He makes a strong point 
of this trade value of our huge exportation of 
film. He shows very clearly, however. that 
the type and calibre of our exported film is 
giving the foreigner a wrong, occasionally 
cruel, and generally burlesqued idea of Ameri 
can life. He refers to the old practice, now 
virtually unknown, of sending a “spicy” ver- 
sion of films to Europe, reserving a less lurid 


And vet 


he contends that. after all. it is the salty, the 


version for American consumption. 


unusual, the suggestive that human beings 
wish to know of other lands. 
Ask the traveler India, 


wishes to discuss that country’s approach to 


home from who 


civic problems of the sort we have at home: 
his audience will interrupt to ask what a 
harem looks like, and how the yogi does the 
rope trick. Ask the traveler home from Japan 
to discuss the economic back 


who wishes 
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eround of the immigration issue: his friends 
will plead with him to supply, instead, an eye- 
witness story of the golden cages in the Yoshi- 
wara, or more light upon the mooted question 
whether 
Japanese gentlemen in the public baths of 
Kobe. 


to be told how other people work and live 


Japanese ladies actually do wash 
People do not wish so much 


as to be told how other people (it makes 
small difference whether they are real or not) 
grow rich, waste fortunes, snub one another, 


kill for 


Vir. Merz then says that understanding be 


love and quarrel. 


tween peoples can progress only as_ those 


peoples wish to understand, and understand- 


ing is a tedious business. He sums up his 


article with a reminding resume: 


The American movie is taking us into a new 
type of trade war largely without our know- 
ing it. The 
us cruelly 
suit. But the 
ing a vast amount of decent and indecent fun 
into every back street of Europe and Asia. 
kitchen cooks a 
humdrum meal. into every factory where men 
look at the sun through smoky 
will probably never be made the vehicle of 
straight thinking that it is capable of being 


\merican 
enough to lay 


movie 1s caricaturing 
a libel 


American movie is also carry- 


the basis for 


into every where a woman 


windows. It 


made. But the chance is there. For here is 
the medium which knows no frontiers. Lan- 
cuage varies, manners vary. money varies. 
even railway gauges vary. The one universal 


unit in the world today is that slender ribbon 


which can carry hocuspocus, growing pains 
and dreams. 

THe LONbDON Mercury (February It is 
always a pleasure to turn to the composed 


candor of the English magazines in this world 


of film comment and criticism. Someone has 


said recently that the Enelish are takine the 


movies most seriously. They are. indeed. vet 


they do so with none of that sense of sword 


swallowing. fire-eating haste that marks the 
American periodicals. Too, there is a com 
fortine reassurance in “Mr. Monte Blue” and 
“Miss Prevost.” We cannot help the frank 


diversion to ask. “Might the sincerity gained 


bv less aggressive courtesy not help, a little. 
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to clear the foe of personal prejudice that oey between the two as between a medieval 
American criticism? manuscript and a fifteenth century printed 
book. Both existed for the text they contained 
ind were particularly valuable for that. If, 
externally, each expressed a different varia- 
a Little Theatre program Raskolnikov, as tion of beauty. both were bound by much the 
the cinema version of Dostoievsky’s Crime and same rules,——“‘agreement, proportion and 


muddles sO mule hy 
Vir. Milton Waldman comments on several 


what seemed to the edito1 


films presented it 


Punishment is called. interested the reviewer. harmony.” as the 1461 Bible has it, and nei- 
ther can pretend to a beauty completely apart 


mainly because it had been directed by Rob 
from tts text 


> Wiene. the creator of the memorable, . 
wa ee 5 The author then comments specifically upon 


The Cabinet of Dr. ¢ aligart. “It is extremely 


D the film, some of which may be quoted here 
long, extremely compli ated savs Mr. Wald 


for its implied warnings, not new, of course, 


ery " Crime and Punishment, ‘extremely but deadly real “Flaubert’s powerful and 
compticated in its psychology, and to reduc mvstical mood might as well have been done 
it to its cinema form 1s frequent!) ” sapenthe ll Ameri i as by his compatriots; the result 
to lack adequate motivation the was just the same The production had ‘ex- 
settings, a blend of cubism and realism, wer pensive’ written all over it, and very little 
nearly all eBectiv else.” lake that as they say. These English- 

The author then ns sea me discussion <i men do not hurl Mencken-motivated brickbats 
an old resurrected British film (1911), os it us. but they quietly state the fact of the 
first of a series of animal pictures and a fan ereat American obsession in film creation, 


tastic ‘abstract’ study by Comte Etienne de oT 
, o make us tremble if not blush. There 

> ! ) } 
aumont. entitled A Ouoi Revent les Jeunes . . . 
Beaumont, ¢ were elaborate settings in ancient Carthage, 
Films?” This film stirs the writer to son ; 
none of them convincing, but a number, it 
valuable comment upon the close analogy 


must be admitted. quite effective nevertheless. 


vetwe he fil and the stage : 
betwe ee eee oer ; The acting of Rollo Norman as Mathe left 
The last film suggests futility of a great 


; S methine to he desired. es pec ially at the end, 
deal that is talked and written about the 


) but Mlle. Je Se 
as oh ae otal Cnekateles Wan: ile bu it Jeanne de Balsa Salammbo 
ema is a medium ol expression as 1s every would have made even a Hollywood under- 
other art. but it must express somethir study titte Here, again, one should gasp 
When the medium becomes sufficient unto u it the implied accusation against American 
ce i < nere ii ious It is not the 66 . . 

ell HM is mer ly vidi “i ' film personnel The final bit, where Flau- 
stage s work to ignore the drama and concern . 

' ; bert was distorted for the purpose of a happy 
itself exclusively with production, scenic el ; : . 
fects. costumes, lighting. et No one expects ending, was as ridiculous as the cinema usu- 
this and vet if a critic of the film insists that illy is when it ittempts the adaptation of liter- 
the film-drama be | il, coherent, and it irv masterpieces.” Another oft enumerated 
llice e is usually condemm«s or 12n0 ; 

telligent, he is u ually emmed for igno1 obstacle that stands definitely in the road to 
ine the “medium,” just as the Film Society 


+] irt. an obstacle that, as vet, no director seems 


by seeking to raise th technique ot the 


hw th mx1ous | remove 


ema would probably be mis onstrued by the 
average movie-goer as highbrow Phere is Vir. Waldman closes his review with fur- 

‘a ree betwee » stave and ; 
not a complet liv I between the tac ther interestine comments upon lighting. 
the movies, as the more cultured enthusi ist 


ego ly Botl os \t no time did it even suggest the bright 
oO 1 fatter art insist so strong VOLTL CAI 


in nearly all cases to present a play, al sunshine of Northern Africa, which may be 
though under different c nditions. and if forgiven owing to local conditions, but never 
either presents a bad play, no amount of did the photographer or his producer seem to 
techni al efliciency will redeem or alter its realize the necessity of co-ordinating their 


badness There is somewhat the same anal high lights into a composition on the screen. 
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The result was that the lighting, which can 
do much for this art of fluid composition, was 
either hard, misleading, or capricious. 

It must always be of interest to Americans 
to know how their English cousins welcome 
certain pictures which have been enthusiastic- 
Mr. Waldman’s last 
The 


ally received at home. 
review concerns itself with Varriage 
Circle. 

The charm of this picture lay primarily in 
its very satisfactory unfolding of the narra- 
tion without the use of tiresome stock devices 
known as flashbacks, fade-outs, and close-ups. 

The complications were so many 
and the characterizations so lacking in sub- 
tlety that had it not been for the extreme in- 
telligence and spirit of the production the 
picture might readily have become tedious. 

. . « Miss Florence Vidor, Mr. Monte 
Blue and Mr. Adolphe Menjou threw them- 
selves into the spirit of their comic roles 
with rare conviction. Miss Marie Prevost 
overdid somewhat the gaminerie of hers. 

The editor feels prone to apologize for so 
lengthy an excerpt, yet internationalism in the 
film world is as essential as in any other 
department of human activity. 


ly, with their more scholarly approach, our 


And certain- 


English cousins have some vital advice to 


offer to us in these matters. 


THE INDEPENDENT (January 30th)—-The 
Shadow Stage, by Perceval Reniers, com- 
ments upon the drama of pictures. He points 
out the fall of the personality artist before 
the drama of photography, using Siegfried 
as his main evidence thereto. 

The impressiveness of Siegfried as a pic- 
ture belongs, not to the story nor the actors, 
but to the artist and the camera. Here, if 
ever, is a drama of pictures. One after the 
other, startling, majestic and grim, they body 
forth the time of monsters and magic and 
prodigious heroes. Richard Wagner’s broad 
and swelling genius gave us this world at 
dawn in the language of music. Now it 
comes in terms of towers, and barbaric arches, 
of drawbridges and forests primeval, each one 
intense and glowing with a dramatic message. 

Mr. Reniers then speaks of the vacuity of 


the human countenance as it has been given 
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us by directors; he feels that a close-up of 
Brunhilde contrasted with a gripping silhou 
ette of Hagen against the dark skies proves 
his theory strikingly within the film itself. 
He concludes his article somewhat raggedly 
with a further comment upon the failure of 
the imaginative, via dramatic photography, 
in Miss Bronson’s A Kiss for Cinderella. In 


his opinion it was not her Peter Pan! 


WEEKLY (January ]6th)—Are 
the Movies a Mess or a Menace? by Wil- 
Allen White. very little to the 


reader's choice. Mr. White agrees with him- 
that 


COLLIER’S 


liam leaves 


self mest thoroughly in asserting they 
are both! He seems to feel a comprehensive 
lack of 


money, thrills and gripping situations as the 
He feels that audi- 


standards in’ production, naming 
only goal of production. 
ences might be selected by grade, perhaps, 


an idea not altogether new when we recall 


talk of little theatre movements among film 
enthusiasts. 
The standards that exist are worthless. 


They are set too frequently only by the money 
spent on a production—money spent for ac- 
effects, for material 
The money spent for ideas rarely 
enters the gauge in grading a picture. It is 
billed as “magnificent,” “gorgeous,” “thrill- 
ing.” “gripping.” but never as profound, 
baffling, delightful, whimsical or stimulating. 

The Scarlet Muse of the silver 
only money, big money, quick money, the 


tors. for sceni Various 


accessories. 


sheet sees 
dirty money of her dupes. 

The world of moving pictures has few art- 
ists, no producers, no creative genius compar- 
able to the contemporary leaders of literature, 
of the plastic or of the dramatic arts either in 
America or in Europe. 

The reason is obvious. 
a high order generally appeals first to the 
intelligent, then to the unintelligent who ac- 
cept the leadership of those who can tell 
the good from the bad. But in all the 
movie world no place is provided where per- 


Creative genius of 


sons of wit or gumption may go to find picture 
plays that are directed at the discriminating. 
Now 


year 


and again—perhaps a dozen times a 
something is produced upon the screen 


which gladdens the understanding heart. But 
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in the flood of chaff the wheat is lost. The 
shallow, the sappy, the spoony, the heavy and 
the blatant cover the good seed. It is not 
graded, therefore it standard. 

It (the movie mob) would walk 
out on the pictures of the National Geographi 
Society if they were sent out upon the ordin- 
ary movie circuit. 

And there is the crux of the whole matter 


creates no 


certainly 


the ordinary moving picture circuit. The 
moving picture business should be graded 
and classified by houses, as, for instance: 


the theatre oraded before the 


picture business came to destroy the provin 


was moving 


cial stage. 


What the 


moving picture industry must 
have, before it becomes anything but a by 
word, is a string of theatres across the land 
that will advertise “Lowbrows, Cripple-wits 


and Sex-seekers barred from this house 

Given ten or dollars—no 
ould 
a theatre could be 


country 


twenty million 


large sum when one considers what it w 
achieve in American life 
chartered in 
than 


every town of 
thousand inhabitants 
the minority that loves truth in art could find 
it in the moving picture film 

That does not mean wholesom 
plays —nothing like it. That means, rather, 
a selective reality in the presentation of life 
that makes truth rise 
It does not mean salacious plays 
contrary. 


more 


twenty-five where 


“clean. 


and shine in a picture 


quite th 
It means sex would not be snubbed 
or repressed, but also neither emphasized not 
exploited, but take its place candidly as a part 
of life and its motives 
This all that the 
industry 


means moving picture 


might develop in art. as writing 
and painting and sculpture and the drama 
have developed arts, without the accursed 


censorship of the aesthetically lame and the 
halt and the blind 
fire of truth in the picture as is 
norance puts out the divine fire. 

Of course a few 


forever snufhinge out the 


moving 
films are released, one 


ina thousand or ten thousand. which allow 


the background to take its proper place as 
a medium of artistic effect. But they are 
so few that they stand out signally. Nanool 
was one. and Mr. Robert Flaherty and his 
wife Frances, who produced Nanook, have 
just produced another, a most significant pi 


intents and 


Here 


it. to all 


form is revealed 


ture called Moana. In 


purposes, a new art 
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we have an hour and a quarter of the South 
Seas, Samoa, Stevenson’s country, with the 
slightest eerie thread of a love story which is 
not even revealed until the end of the last 
two reels 

The moron will walk out on it, possibly; 
he will wonder what it is all about, why 
something doesn’t happen, and will say in 
the foyer of the theatre, “Well, what’s the 
and walk bewildered. But 
like Moana could come into the 
theatres where people might be regularly at- 
tracted and should continue attracted by the 
promise of pictures appealing, as Moana ap- 
peals, to a reasonably high intelligence, the 
moving picture producer could annex an en- 
tirely new section of the population as pa- 
trons of the films. 


answer?” away 


if pictures 


But to produce, night 
after night, in any theatre, pictures of this 
centle the door keeper would have to 
hat the lowbrow. 


sort 


The value of the discovery of the moving 
picture 1s cheapened by the kind of thing 
discovered lt offers a nervous relaxation 
for tired people. It is little better than 
chewing that. The whole vast mo- 

industry, with its 
with its hundreds 


Oum. mn 
billions in- 
of thousands 
employed, under the present status of pro- 


tion picture 


vested and 
duction, distribution and exhibition, gives us 
little that is much better than a glittering 


toy for an imbecile giant. 


THE DEARBORN INDEPENDENT 
20th ) In The 


the Movies we 


(February 
Government Accuses 
have another of the many 
irticles deploring the monopoly of Industry 


in the film world. Says the Federal Trade 


{(LommiIssion 
What’s wrong with the movies? oT 

It is absolutely necessary tor the picture in- 
dustry to have an open market and an open 
field for the independent producers who want 
to make If the exhibitor was 
not compelled to take the bad pictures with 
pictures. the bad would 


good pictures. 


the rood pictures 


soon he el minated 


The government's finger points again at the 
blocking systems and trust activities of the 
kamous Players-Lasky organization. So much 


periodic il mate rial and editorial warfare must 


the results that can not 
quickly for the 


S0O0TI bear 


come too 


ood of the cinema’s health. 
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THe Dearsorn INDEPENDENT (January 
9th )—Cleansing the Screen in New York 
State, by William Sheafe Chase, comments 
very thoroughly upon the work of the censors 


York 


recommendation for 


enthusiasti 
three 


in New and presents an 


the work of the 
commissioners who examine the pictures of 
persons in action and determine whether those 
pictures conform to moral standards fixed 
by the statutes of the state. 

The New York Motion Picture Commission 
in 1924 rejected thirty-four feature pictures 
in all. In no case did the owner of any of 
these rejected films appeal to the court to 
have the picture licensed, as he had a right 
to do. The very fact that the movie com- 
mission existed, probably kept out of the state 
a large number of films still worse than the 
thirty-four rejected. The 
vile films did not care or dare to submit their 
pictures to a commission which was certain to 
reject them, but many of these films are nou 
being exhibited in other states which have no 
censorship law, and where police activities 
are not sufficient to suppress them and where 
any such attempt would merely advertise the 
vile picture and thus increase its patronage. 


owners of such 


All this despite Governor Smith’s recom 
mendation that the commission be abolished! 
And thus the mooted question struggles on! 
Certainly, there must be censorship until pro 
ducers are less flagrant and audiences less 
impressionable. But there is censorship and 
censorship. We grant that a novel may be 


harmless in the hands of intelligence, vet 
a terrible force in the hands of groping ig 
norance. We have seen that problems of 
the human mind and body. safe enough for 
the mature mentality, produce Leopolds when 
they distort the swift, shifting emotions of 


adolescence. Is not censorship a_ similar 
problem and one, not so much of censor 
ship, as of some sort of parent cuidance Oo! 
ticket office ruling ? 

Canon Chase’s article closes with the sug- 
gestion that the money received from pi ture 
education 


licenses be devoted to the visual 


departments in the schools and that this whole 
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matter of censorship be placed under the 
state department of education. 
(March Oth ) Rob 


Wagner in Shining up the Stars gives his 


COLLIERS WEEKLY 


readers a racy personal account of how a 


“juicer” works to bring out the best photo 


eraphic possibilities of the screen people. 


One example quoted may be of interest to 


our readers. It does betray a rather intimate 


bit of information, at the same time empha- 
sizing the tremendous complexity of the tech 
nical knowledge and skill behind the shooting 
of films. 

In the case of 


j 


and 


new stars only the most 
elaborate persistent screen tests can de 
termine lighting. John 


was provided with probably the best crew of 


proper Barrymore 
juicers in Movie Land. vet it was weeks before 
they finally got his formula. His eves were 
the problem, as they persistently washed out 
and appeared utterly lifeless At first the 
lights were silked with vellow. the scientifi 
complement to his partic ular color. and after 
these had failed other colors were tried with 
negative results, until, to the great surpris 
of the crew and the joy of the office. a certain 
tone of magenta gave the desired results. 
These. of course. are the chief's problems 
the rest of the crew simply moving and ad 
justine lights 
“Soften up on those spots!”: “Double-silk th 
banks”: “Kell the baby spot!”: “Hit the sun 


ge? 2 
arc!’: “Gimme two more Kliegs in here.” he 


according to his instructions: 


will call, and then silently, except for an o« 
casional bit of profanity, the juicers go about 


their business of shining up the stars! 


THE SatTurDAY EveninG Post (March 
6oth)—Shapes in Light, by Joseph Herge 
sheimer. is one of a series of three articles 


If the other two main 


to appear in The Post. 


tain the tone of this first of the series. Mi 
Hergesheimer’s readers will be most genially 
entertained. In a manner, warm. reserved. 
and altogether charming, Mr. Hergesheimet 


and 


Hollywood 


Somethine of the 


tells of his many contacts 


friendships facility for 


words found lil his novels. dresses richly 


what might otherwise be rather stupid 


material. 
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It is interestin 
iff LlTs 
photograph, full pa 


Wortp’s Work (March 
to note that an important magazine ol 
familiar 
Wark 


“In a poll ol moving picture adve1 


presents a 


of David Griflith with the followin 
caption: 
tisers to select the twelve men who had made 
contributions to the ad 


David W. Grifhth 


with mention 


the most important 


vance of art in the film. 


was the only director honored 
in the Hall of Fame. 
The Birth ola Vatior 


moments may survive in memory despite their 


efter tive 


His best production was 
Evidently one’s great 


| 


dearth in the midst of many less 


hours! 
17th) —Movies 


Sign up the Marines is a caustic attack, o1 


THE Outrtook (February 
implied attack. on conditions that will allow 


privilege of hiring the 


the film people the 
United States 
We could hardly 


‘ 


was reported to us but 


Vlarine Corps for war filn 
the story wher 


telephone ¢ il] to the 


hye i1¢ Ve 


head office of the mpany confirmed 
its accuracy and named Major-General Jol 
Le Jeune as the signe of the contra 1 


the Government. 

We asked at the Metro-Goldwyn_ offices 
whether or not motion pictures ¢ ould be taker 
of the Marines while on parade in Washin 


ton. The movie con | expressed Sol 
doubt as to that i ontract for exclusive 
serTvVvIces doe S mean ¢ USIV¢ SeCTDICeS Pe 


haps the Marines will be allowed to march 
in parade only when 
to the “Metro-Goldwyn Film ¢ poration. 

What is the matter with President Cool 
idge? Doesn't he screen well? We have not 


vidd n tor 


ourtesy line is give 


heard of any wild | his exclusive 


rhaps in his capacity 


movie services Or wpe 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy he is also tied up in the Metro-Goldwyn 
ironclad contract 


The the film The 


has created among producers a 


) ) 
LY aTrade 


demand tO 


success of 


war pictures Its box-ofhice whicl 


they 


receipts, 
flashes Ol 


figures reached 


lareely account for by its 
real troops in action, top thre 
by such film favorites as Gloria Swanson and 
Tom Mix. When our Devil Doe Marines 
become acclimatized to movie wavs. how bi 
their thirty-dollai 


In comparison with the forty 


salaries look 


thousand ck 


will i-month 
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lars a month said Lo be earned by the fair 


Gloria? 

‘Join the Marines. See Hollywood, and Get 
Rich!” Or, rather, let us first find out who 
is getting the 


riches which we suppose must 


have changed hands for the services of such 
stellar film attractions. 
If a bit rabid, there seems to be some 


justice in The Outlook's attitude. 


THe OutLtook (January 6th)—The Big 
Parade, as seen by Ex. Sgt. 102nd Engrs. 
is a stirring testimony to the ruthless realism, 
the beautiful naturalness and simplicity, to- 
vether with the authenticity of The Big Parade. 
[here is no need. here. to rec apitulate from 
the testimony. Suffice it to say, that any ob- 
server of this film who does not live, vicari- 
usly, the war experiences, or who does not re- 
live his own actual experiences, is dull indeed. 
(March 6th) 


The Big Parade have been many. 


THe Lirerary DIcEs1 


Reviews of 
here, in regard to this ac- 


ce it to say 
count of the film, Watching the War from 
an Orchestra Chair, that the Digest editor 


ins in. the ceneral approbation of King 


Vidor’s production. The tenure of his many 

ymments and gathered quotations from other 
comments lies in the remark that this film 
is much more a realistic war film than any 
ve have had: it comes more nearly to the 
stage war play in its detail. 


rERARY Dicest (February 6th) 


Be fi Hur is 


ewed, much heralded. 


likewise, another production 


The burden 


if the criticism offered in The Digest brands 
this film as “scenically superb, dramatically 

ik. and pictorially a thing of rich and 
surpassing beauty his is, after all, exactly 
what our lish critic objected to, a medium 
being sufficient unto itself. Surely a serious 


matter, evel ranting the excellent acting of 
the leads, Mr. Navarro and Miss MacAvoy. 


The articl notes that some of the others in 


the cast are sad errors, “particularly Francis 


X Bushn il 


remind us that the 


who appears from the past to 


motion-picture has made 
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Experimental Films to be Produced 

Production of teaching films, closely cor- 
related with selected courses of study and 
in accordance with a definite educational plan, 
for use in classrooms will be undertaken at 
once by the Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, N, Y., it has been announced. 

The films thus made will be used in a broad 
experimental way in an effort to solve the 
problem of supplying pictures for the schools 
and no apparatus or productions will be for 
sale to schools during the period of experl- 
mentation. 

Details of the plan were outlined by George 
Eastman, president of the Eastman Kodak 


Company, in a letter to Will H. Hays, presi- 


dent of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc. 
For the past three years the Eastman Kodak 


Company has been making a survey of the use of 
motion pictures in teaching as a supplement to text 
books, to find out 


there was of 


what has been done and what 


promise future sound development 


Such films were not practicable until an_ easily 


operated projector and economical films were avail 
We believe that these two problems 
the Kodascope and our new 


able to schools. 


have been solved by 


standard narrow-width film. 

The 
little had 
ing films suitable for classroom use and that there 


sirvey led us to the conclusion that very 


been accomplished in producing teach 


was little prospect of any organization with the 


necessary resources attempting to solve the problem 
Therefore, after full consideration, the Company has 


decided to approach the solution of this problem 


in an experimental way. It proposes to make a 


number of teaching films closely correlated with 


selected courses and in accordance with a definit 


These 


assistance of 


educational plan. films will be prepared 


with the advice and competent edu 


cators and will be put into a limited number of 
different 
work of 


have 


representative schovls in cities for trial 


in their classrooms. As_ the production 


goes on the Company will thus definite in 


formation as to whether the right sort of films 


are being made. 


THE STAFF 


In making this announcement the Company wants 


it to be clearly understood that it will have no 


schools during this 


vr film for sale to 
which will take 


Any future developments will be 


apparatus 


experimental period, about two 


years determined 
by the success of these experiments. The Company 


leaves itself free to discontinue this undertaking 


if at any time it feels that there are insurmountable 


obstacles to its success 


It is peculiarly fitting that Mr. Eastman, 
who through his production of the celluloid 
film is largely responsible for the motion 
picture as it is used today, should undertake 
seriously to develop the motion picture to its 
highest usefulness in the classroom where, 
educators agree, the film will be of incalcul- 


able value in education. 


Elementary Science in Schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The enthusiasm with which the schools of 
the District of followed the 


Columbia have 


teaching of elementary science has recom- 
mended the plan to nation-wide attention. The 
work is done from the kindergarten through 
the Junior High Schools and includes classes 
in school gardens, as well as work in caring 
for and beautifying school grounds. Observa- 
tional outdoor lessons are a distinct part of 
the program. 

Last year, says School Life. more than 300 
of these outdoor lessons. some short trips in 
the immediate neighborhood of the school, 
other excursions to the woods and fields, were 
civen by the special teachers of the nature 
corps in addition to their classroom teaching. 

Both the biological and physical aspects of 
the environment are given consideration in 
the course of study, which includes batrachi- 
fish, 


mammals, reptiles, wild and cultivated 


ans, birds, insects, and other inverte- 


brates, 
plants, trees, eardening, rocks, and soil, sky 


and weather, star study. toys, inventions, etc. 
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An item of outstanding interest in the work 
is the co-operation of the Government depart- 
ments and the Smithsonian Institution. Ex 
pert advice, material, and special exhibits are 
at the disposal of teachers in so far as the re 
sources of the offices permit. It should be 
remembered however, that though generous, 
the Government offices are by no means rich. 
The National Museum has placed collections 
of the fauna and flora of the District of Co- 
lumbia in rooms apart from the other ex- 
hibits for the special convenience of the 
schools. A teacher of the nature corps regu- 
larly spends certain days at the Museum help- 
ing to show these exhibits to visiting classes. 
More than 200 classes visited the nature ex- 
hibits in the Museum last year. From time 
to time Museum authorities have arranged 
lectures for school 


courses of Saturday 


children. 


National Music Week Aided by Motion 
Picture Theatres 

A musical demonstration is being planned 
in the movie theatres of the country prior to 
and during Music Week, May 2nd to 8th, ac- 
cording to an announcement from Mrs. Marx 
EK. Oberndorfer, chairman of the Music Di- 
vision of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which is co-operating with the Musi 
Week 


national organizations. 


Committee representing twenty-four 

Fifty musical selections which are generally 
known as popular classics and which are 
familiar to the ear throughout the country, 
will be chosen for use in the national music 
which is to be the feature 


memory contest 


of the campaign. Through local organiza 
tions. the General Federation will enlist the 
co-operation of the motion picture theatre 
managers so that these latter will play the 
selections during their showings for at least a 
month in advance of the contest week. In this 
way millions who attend the theatres will be 


gin to know the music intimately. 
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National Music Week, the 
theatres will be asked to play at least fifteen 


Then, during 


of the selections during each performance, 
either in overtures or during the exhibition of 
the pictures. Ballots will be supplied the 
children and the names of the compositions, 
the names of the composers, and similar ques- 
tions will be answered. An essay contest on 
the relation of the motion picture to music 
also is contemplated. 

“In our co-operation with the National 
Music Week Committee, the General Federa- 
tion has chosen the motion picture theatres 
and radio stations as being the most impor- 
tant places in the community where we may 
reach the vast majority of the people,” Mrs. 


“While Music Week plans 


community 


Oberndorfer said. 


reach the entire through the 
schools, churches, clubs, and other agencies, 
it seems to us that since the vast majority of 
our people go to the motion picture theatres, 
the motion picture theatre is the most logical 
place in which to conduct a popular cam- 
paign. We trust that through this plan we 
shall make a practical use for the knowledge 
of music which our children have been ac- 


quiring in the schoolroom.” 


Children’s Theatre for Constantinople 
Press despatches recently carried the news 

of an arrangement between the exhibitors of 

Turkish 


Union to erect a theatre in Constantinople for 


Constantinople and_ the Women’s 


children only. When it is completed young- 
sters under sixteen years of age will be barred 


from all other theatres. 


Yale Films for New York University 
Recently a gift of the Yale Chronicles of 
{merica has been made to New York Uni- 
versity. Definite plans are being formulated 
and will be announced soon with reference to 
the specific use of the films in connection with 


various phases of the University’s work. 
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The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
have been permanently lodged in several uni- 
versities under arrangements similar to those 
which have resulted in the films being made 
available to New York University. These in- 
clude Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Brown Uni- 
versity, The University of Virginia and several 
others. Similarly, they have been secured for 
use in connection with the educational and 
Americanization work by leading museums 
including the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, the Brooklyn Museum, and 
the Field Museum in Chicago. In addition, a 
large number of private schools and public 
school systems have secured them for con- 
tinuous use as a definite part of instructional 


work. 


Fireworks Advertise Movies in Brazil 
The methods of conducting motion picture 
shows in the interior country of Brazil are 
interestingly described in a news letter by 
special correspondent in The Christian Science 
19th. The 


Monitor of February first few 


yaragraphs are quoted: 
I gray 


Just after twilight in some inland or coastal 
town of Brazil when darkness has crept down 
over the hillsides and covered the few thou- 
sand inhabitants in a blanket of cool, refresh- 
ing night air; when the zebu carts no longer 
sing their way over the cobblestone roads; 
when Ford cars have ceased their energetic 
clatter; the laborer and shopkeeper their daily 
work and all is quiet along the Amazon—sud- 
denly there is an outburst of sounds. 


Fireworks startle the calm of the evening 


with their hissing rockets, bursting flares. 
steady crackling and booming. From a 


church tower, bélls rag in machiche time and 
an unceasing, untiring ring of a proud Big 
Ben breaks sharply through the night air dur- 
ing the intervals of the skyrockets and lesser 
fireworks. 

Finally the noise slackens, the fireworks 


cease, and the bells stop. Only the alarm 
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And all this 


is to let the people know that a moving pic- 


clock keeps up its ringing peal. 
ture will be shown that evening in the town. 
The skyrockets are signals to the fazenda 
workers and the people living on the outskirts 
of the town, while the bells are for the towns- 
arrive in time to get choice 


men, who will 


seats. A house usually filled to overflowing 
proves the efficacy of this method of advertis- 
ing in the smaller Brazilian towns where there 


are no daily papers. 


Anniversary of Film Industry 

Thirty years ago, in February 1896, the 
birth of the motion picture may be said to 
It was on the twenty-first of 
that month, in the Marlborough Hall of the 


Polytechnic in Regent Street, London, that 


have occurred. 


the invention of Lumiere of Paris. the early 
Cinematographe, was exhibited for the first 
time. The newspapers of that date described 
the device as “a contrivance by which a real 
scene of life and movement may be produced 


before an audience in a life-sized picture.” 


British Expedition to Make Films in Far 
North 
North 


Pole, on the far northern outskirts of Canada. 


Devon Island, 600 miles from the 
is to be the scene of a British expedition 
which expects to spend ten months in filming 
scenes of the region. 

The party, which is leaving in June next, 
will be headed by Commander F. A. Worsley. 
chief Shackleton’s 
“Quest” voyage to the South Pole in 1921. 


\ survey and exploration will be carried out, 


who was navigator in 


though film making is the primary object. 
The party expects to be frozen in soon after 
arrival and to leave for home in June, 1927. 
It is intended to make pictures of Esqui- 
maux life and nature, studies of white whales, 
The 


women of the party probably will be the first 


polar bears and dog training. two 


white women to winter so far north, and it 
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is hoped a powerful wireless apparatus will 
keep the party in touch with the southern 
world. 

Another Arctic expedition to study the 
habits and make motion pictures of the nar- 
whal, the Greenland basking shark, seal and 


Mu- 


seum of Natural History and George Palmer 


walrus, is announced by the American 
Putnam, the publisher, its joint sponsors. It 
will sail from New York the latter part of 


June. 


Sea Rescue in Film 


An amateur camera in the hands of a 
passenger on the S. S. Roosevelt is responsible 
for a graphic record of the sinking of the 
Antinoe and the rescue of the crew, included 
in a current news weekly release. The scenes 
include pictures of the doomed vessel at dif 
ferent stages of the sinking and what is prob- 
ably the most tragic note of all is the sighting 
of an empty life boat from which two of 
the rescuers were tossed to their death. The 
decorating of the heroes by the King’s emis- 
sary is also included, as well as shots of the 
return of the crew and the ovation accorded 


them upon their landing in New York. 


Teach Care of Fish with Films 
The New York State Conservation Commis 
sion has completed a showing the 


work of | fish 


young fish leave the hatchery until they are 


picture 


planting from the time the 


deposited in the stream. The picture is part 


of the Commission's educational campaign 


National Academy Meeting 
Annual Meeting of the Nation 
Visual held 


Picture 


The seventh 


al Academy of Instruction was 
at the Motion 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D. C., February 22nd and 23rd. 
in connection with the meeting of the Depart 
ment of Superintendence at the National Edu 


“Visual 


dise ussed by 


Education in 


Dr. ( H. 


cation Association. 


Pennsylvania” was 


Laboratories of the 
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Hoban, who spoke also of the visual education 


survey which is under way in that state; 
and Miss J. Elizabeth Dyer, who is in charge 
of visual instruction in the schools of Wash- 
ington, explained the system by which motion 
pictures are used, in co-operation with the 
Crandall theatres of that city. 


The work of the Visual 
Editorial section of the United States Depart- 


Instruction and 
ment of Agriculture was explained by C. H. 
Hanson; “The Film Strip—Its Place and 
Future” was discussed by Dr. R. E. Ricker; 
and “Visual Materials in the Curriculum” by 
W. M. of the Cleveland School of 


Education. 


Gregory 


An illustrated address in “The Film Ser- 
vice of the United States Bureau of Mines” 
was presented by R. A. Wood of the Experi- 
ment Station in Pittsburgh, and “A Plan for 
State Affiliation” was discussed by R. E. Eg- 
ner, Director of Visual Instruction, University 
of Utah. 

\ most interesting demonstration in teach- 
ing English to foreign students by means of 
films was given before the Academy by Miss 
Kearns, with a class of adult foreigners. 

The officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
lent, John A. Hollinger; Vice-President, Hugh 
Norman; Treasurer, J. Elizabeth Dyer; Sec- 
retary, J. V. Ankeney; Executive Committee, 
Fred W. Perkins and C. F. Hoban. 

The next meeting of the National Academy 
held with the N. E. A. 
of Visual Education at Philadelphia in June, 
be called 
at the same time and place as that of the 
National 


the spring of 1927. 


will be Department 


ind the next annual meeting will 


University Extension Association in 


“Motion pictures are declared to be one of 
the greatest educating influences in existence. 
\ greater potential power to influence the 


character, habits, dress, morals and general 
conduct of our youth than our public school 
system the first and only universal 


language in existence. 
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OVER 12,000 


DeVry 


Chicago 


PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS SOLD 
More than all other Makes Put Together 








The Steady and Continuous Growth of DeVry Sales is more elo- 
quent of the Superiority of DeVry Machines than 10,000 words 


DeVRY CHOICES IN SCHOOLS. AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


DeVry claims are not made in the form of Vague Generalizations; but give 
the actual Figures. 


Sample Installations of DeVry Projectors 


LOS ANGELES 125 Alabama Polytechnic Institute 21 
ST. LOUIS 65 and County Agents Co-operating 
ATLANTA rn agg a 
PORTLAND 45 a lh ia al 
SAN FRANCISCO 42 sa, 3286 


University of California and 20 


County Agents Co-operating 





1000 SOLD IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA ALONE 





REPORT UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Exports Motion Picture Machines, Aug. 1925... . . . . 166 


Of these 120 were DeVrys — or three fourths of all 
Motion Picture Machines Exported from the 
United States, including Portables and 
Theater Machines 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
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INTERIOR DeVRY PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


The Greatest Value in the World Today 


IN PORTABLE PROJECTION 
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OTHER DeVRY PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 





The Super DeVry—Equipped with 1000 and goo Watt lamps for ex- 


ceptionally large school and church auditoriums. Used in theaters. 





DeVry Stereopticons, Type T— Case is part of machine, lightest in 
weight and smallest in space, unexcelled for traveling lecturer. 


TypeM, Daylight Mode | for s« hool rooms, nodal k room necessary. 


DeVry Movie Camera—Full Standard theater size flm—too feet 
without reloading—no tripod, no crank 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
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Some Things They Say 


“T want to assure you that I appreciate the 
titanic efforts you are putting forth to make 
the SCREEN indispensable to teachers and oth- 
ers interested in the subject of visual in- 
struction.” 

W. C. Crosby, Chief, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, 


University of Alabama, 


Ala. 


University, 


“Yours is a worthy enterprise which | 
should like to see continued, so am extending 
my subscription five years.” 

Howard E. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Enders, 


“We are thoroughly in sympathy with the 
aims of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. We de- 
plore the almost universal disregard of edu- 
cational opportunities in films and any hope 
for change must come through such efforts 
as you are promoting.” 

F. G. Kennedy, Prin.. 
North Central High 
Spokane, Wash. 


School, 


“IT have found your magazine extremely 


valuable in my work with the Boy Scouts. 
Your booklet “1000 and One” has also been 
a great help to me.” 

George Gallegos, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


“We keep the SCREEN on file and refer to 
it constantly in our work. We have watched 
the steady growth of the magazine with in- 
terest and pleasure, and hope for the future 
even greater development.” 

Mrs. Charles Joe Moore, 
Chief Visual Instruction Bureau 


Universtiy of Texas, Austin, Tex 


Bible 


when selecting films for use in my school. | 


“THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is my 
have never made a mistake when abiding by 
your suggestions. Let the good work continue.” 
L. D. Williams, 
Prin. Sylvan High School, Hickman, Ky. 


“[ take this opportunity not only to renew 
my subscription for your little magazine, 
but also to express my sincere congratulations 
work this 


splendid little ‘handbook’ of fearless criti- 


on the fine you are doing with 


cisms of films. It is my hope that you will 
continue to keep the paper at its present high 
level of perfection.” 

Jerome O'Connor, 


St. Mary's College. St. Mary's, Kan 


“We are receiving THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
regularly and appreciating it.” 
Normal School Library 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


**1000 and One Blue Book’ is very helpful. 
The magazine too is fine.” 

H. | 

Supervising Prin 


Bowman School, 


Creveling. 


Vansheld. Ohio 


“Your Blue Book ‘1000 and One’ has been 
of great help in choosing our Sunday evening 


moving pi tures.” 
Mott, 


First Congregational Churcl 


Rev. George R 


Springfield, Vt 


**1000 and One’ is a great aid in selecting 
pictures for school entertainments.” 
John Nemesh, 
Trenton N. I 


“T subscribe to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


and would like to have vour book *l000 and 
One’ for 1925 find 
selecting films for our Sunday Night services.” 
Rev. E. K. Mitchell, 
First Congregational Church 


{nn {rbor. Vich 


“We wish to thank 


*LOOO and One’ which you so kindly sent us. 


which | very useful in 


you for the COpy ol 


We refer to this book frequently and find it 
useful indeed.” 
Ethel A 


Librarian, Eastman Kodak Co 


Roc hester. \ } 


very 


Shields, 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 


MARGUERITE 


ORNDORFE 


Theatrical Film Reviews for April 


THE BIG PARADE ( Metro-Goldwyn) 


King Vidor has a direct and forceful way 


of putting things on the screen. He presents 


a big dramatic idea without all those intricate 
and tiresome subtleties that are so much in 


vogue now, and if you aren't intelligent 





Renee Adoree as Melisande, and John Gilbert 
as Jim Apperson, in “The Big Parade” 


Big Pa 


rade as he directs it has the power to grip 


enough to get it—then miss it! The 


vou and leave you shaken and thoughtful, 
and yet it is a simple story 
Jim Apperson was a boy, like some we 


knew. who had never done much in his life 


except enjoy himself, and he wasn't particu 


larly interested either way in the idea of a 
war. But he came across a parade one April 
day— flags flying, band blaring—and before 


he knew it his feet had caught the rhythm and 
he was off to enlist. Then he was in France, 
billetted with his two buddies in Champillon., 
Melisande. 


where he met And then, just as 


they’d found they loved each other, he was 


cone, to the Front— a part of the Big Parade. 

The picture rises to its highest points of 
interest and drama in the battle scenes, and 
there are awe-inspiring moments that will 
live long in your memory: the unexpected 


attack: 


without 


order to the green troops moving 


forward apparent haste, bayonets 
fixed, eyes wondering and bewildered; the 
first spatter of bullets from an unseen enemy; 
the first dead men to be stumbled over; the 
first comrades to drop and be left behind; 
and through it all the steady, unhurried ad- 
vance into something unknown and terrify- 
ing. There never were scenes that brought 
home as these do the truth of war—that so 


stripped it of glamor and pageantry, down to 





The start of The Big Parade 


the hard, bare, unpolished fact that it is simp- 


ly a matter of feeding men to the guns. 


John Gilbert as Jim Apperson throws him- 
self wholly into the spirit of his part, and 
vives a superbly vital, honest performance 
of the doughboy 


otten 


amused, excited, puzzled, 


reluctant, but never exactly afraid. 
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Karl Dane and Tom O’Brien offer equally 
splendid characterizations as “Slim” the riv- 
“Bull” the laid 


down the tools of their trades when the whis- 


etter, and bartender, who 
tles tooted for war, and never came back to 
them. The love story has the beauty of sim- 
plicity, and Renee Adoree has all too brief 
a part as Melisande, the laughing and tender- 
hearted. She plays with a lightness and sure- 
ness that make her unforgettable, particularly 
in such scenes as that where she learns that 
her American soldier has a sweetheart at 
home. 

The story is by Lawrence Stallings, a news- 
paper man who marched in the Big Parade, 


He has told 


it without the excessive flag-waving and ro- 


and knows whereof he writes. 


mancing we have so much of, and because he 
saw clearly and with a tolerant humor, and 
because he records faithfully, recognizing the 
oftimes high dramatic value of little things, 
his story rings true. It is, thanks impartially 
to author, director, and cast, by far the most 
impressive of all the war pictures. 
LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY 
Mary Pickford appealed to her public for 
an opinion on her pictures, and it returned 


(United Artists) 


an almost unanimous vote for stories in which 
she played a child role. Such a demand was 
not to be ignored, and Little Annie Rooney 
is her answer to it. She becomes the twelve- 
year-old daughter of a New York policeman, 
and the leader of a gang of young hoodlums. 
Her father is killed in a dance hall fight. Her 
older brother in an attempt at vengeance 
shoots a youth who is suspected of the crime. 
Annie’s gang accidentally stumbles upon the 
real culprit, and Annie remorsefully and 
heroically offers her blood to save the life of 
the injured boy, believing all the time that 
she will die from the effects of the blood 
transfusion. 

It is comic, pathetic, dramatic, tragic by 
turns, well cast and well mounted, done in 
Miss Pickford’s traditionally expert manner; 


but one has the feeling that it doesn't register 


The Educational Screen 


or her 


Miss Pickford 


It is too much to expect that so 


as real with either 
audience. 
intelligent a woman should be satisfied with 
so inadequate an expression of her talent, 
wherefore it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the screen may soon lose Mary Pickford 
as an actress, and that she will turn her ability 
and experience to greater account in some 
other phase of production. Unless, of course, 
the public relents. 
MANNEQUIN 
The widely advertised prize story for which 


(Paramount) 


Liberty and Famous Players paid Fannie 
Hurst $50,000. Deprived of Miss Hurst’s 
florid style, the plot immediately loses what 
impressiveness it may have had and is re- 
duced to the tale of a girl who, stolen from 
her parents in infancy, is involved in a murder 
scandal, and comes under the unwitting juris- 
Dolores Costello, 
daughter of Maurice, of early motion-picture 
Alice 


Joyce plays the mother, her beauty marred 


diction of her own father. 
fame, is charming as the girl, Orchid. 


in the earlier scenes by the coiffures and cos- 
Warner Baxter 
Zasu Pitts 


plays the half-witted maid who steals the 


tumes of twenty years ago. 
has little to do as the father. 
child, and Walter Pidgeon is the young man 
in the case. The direction of James Cruze is 


a disappointment. It seems hurried. He 
doesn't motivate his characters sufficiently, de- 


pending too much on titles for explanations. 
LORD JIM (Paramount) 

The spirit of Conrad is largely missing 
from this screen version of his work, but it 
It is 


or rather, was, by Conrad’s intent—a study 


is, nevertheless, an interesting picture. 


of conscience, but the screen, you know, is 
not introspective: it has to translate in terms 
of action. So there’s the difference. Percy 
Marmont is probably the best choice that 
could have been made for Jim. Noah Beery 
is, of course, the head villain, and Raymond 
Hatton does good work as a minor scamp. 
Shirley Mason is acceptable in the sole fem- 


inine role. 
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THE PACE THAT THRILLS (First National) 


This certainly must have been done in a 


weak moment. Its an inane tale by Byron 
Morgan of a movie idol who is in danger of 
losing his popularity because he is a coward 
and uses a double for all his dangerous stunts. 
Ben Lyon drifts through the story in a half- 
hearted manner, and Mary Astor is wasted 
entirely. 
THE VANISHING AMERICAN (Paramount) 
Much that is inspiring, but much that is 
ineffective and misleading goes to make up 
this grim chronicle of the twilight of a race. 
The scenes in which the Indians go to fight 
for their white brothers are impressive be- 
the love of the 


yond words: Indian for the 


white girl is fine and dignified; but the 


cruelties and villainies of the white men are 


preposterously exaggerated. The picture 
marks a personal achievement in serious dra- 
matic work by Richard Dix, who makes a 


strong and tragic figure of Nophaie, the Indian 
chief. 


level of the usual‘* western.” far below what 


In other respects it drops back to the 


it might have been, or what its producers 
intended. 


SPORTING LIFE 


(Universal) 

A very British melodrama centering around 
a nobleman who is unlucky at cards, racing, 
and boxing, but not at all unlucky at love. 
Spectacular and exciting, with the under- 
handed rival causing annoying complications, 
but being thwarted at the proper moment. 
Bert Lytell comes to life sufficiently to put 
over the nobleman. Others in 
the cast include Paulette Duval, Marion Nix 


on. and Cyril Chadwick. 


part of the 


BRIGHT LIGHTS (Metro-Goldwyn) 

The familiar comedy of Broadway and the 
chorus girl, with a rural interlude for con 
trast. Pauline Starke plays the girl in routine 
style, and Charles Ray is amusing in the role 
of a country boy who remodels himself into 
a city slicker because he thinks she likes that 


kind. 
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THE SPLENDID CRIME (Paramount) 

A crook 
Neil Hamilton reforms Bebe Daniels and pro- 
fits by it Whether the character 


story of some interest in which 
in the end. 
played by Miss Daniels is her own idea of 
a crook or William de Mille’s, I can’t say, 
but it’s not convincing out in front, although 
Mr. Hamilton appears to be quite deceived 
that 


has a few good points, among which is a 


by it. However may be, the picture 


neat little moral. 


NOT SO LONG 
Betty 
through a 
York of 
The 


and unless you are passionate devotees of 


4GO (Paramount) 
Ricardo Cortez flutter 
New 


years 


Bronson and 
tale 


seventy-five or a 


trivial located in the 
hundred 
ago. story is typical of the times, 
Miss Bronson and Mr. Cortez, boredom sets 
in early. Lawrence Wheat goes a little out 
of the beaten track with his characterization, 
sood results. 


with fairly 


WOMANHANDLED (Paramount) 
Here is good picture stuff which doesn’t 
take itself More than that, it 


even enjoys itself, as it goes along; at its own 


too seriously ° 


expense, thus offering a comparatively rare 


and rather timely sort of entertainment to 


the movie fans who have come to dread some- 
Rich- 


ard Dix, of course, can hold up his end of 


what the advent of “another Western.” 


any picture by the strength of his engaging 
personality, and this one profits by his efforts, 
for judged on its own merits, it’s more or 
less foolish. A young woman whose notion 
of the great open spaces has been formed by 
movies and story books, insists that her fiance 
of himself. He 


goes; and it is asurprised young man who dis- 


°o west and make a man 


covers that Fords and plumbing have invaded 
the plains, and that most of the cowboys hail 
from Hoboken and points east. He manages 
to bear up under the disappointment until the 
girl decides to visit him on his ranch. Then 


the fun begins. Esther Ralston is the mis- 


informed young lady. 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS AND THE WAITER 
(Paramount) 

The duchess and her retinue occupied a 
whole floor in a Paris hotel, Consequently 
the man who fell in love with her couldn't 
get near her, so he became a waiter. Be- 
cause she found him impertinent, the duchess, 
who was a high-tempered young lady, took 
him into her personal service and gave him 
a thorough training, which included washing 
the dogs and sleeping on the rug outside her 
door. Florence Vidor and Adolphe Menjou 
make a thoroughly enjoyable thing of this 
comedy, and receive excellent support from 


Brandon Hurst and Andre Beranger. 


BRAVEHEART (Producers Distributing Corp.) 


The old DeMille play, renamed but re- 
maining as it was, makes satisfactory screen 
fare. Rod La Rocque, although not always 
entirely convincing, is worth watching in his 
Indian 


characterization of Braveheart, the 


who went to the white man’s college, and fell 


in love with a white woman, but did not 
forget the barrier that his race put between 
them. Liklian Rich, Sally Rand, Arthur 


Houseman, and Robert Edeson are included 


in a strong cast. 


SOME PUN’KINS (Chadwick Pictures 


tion) 


( orpora 


Charles Ray returns to the country-boy 
that 
little grown up for it now. 


famous. He seems a 
Still, there is 


some fun in watching him gambol about: 


part made him 


and certainly his mastery of facial expression 
from the 
screen. Midgely, 


George Fawcett and Hal Cooley work hard 


has not suffered in his absence 


Duane Thompson, Fanny 


in support. 


THE EAGLE (United Artists) 

A Russian romance setting forth the ad- 
ventures of a lieutenant in the Queen’s Guard, 
who has fallen under the shadow of the royal 
displeasure, and has become a sort of Russian 
Robin Hood. Quite adequate as an evening’s 


entertainment, but hardly up to what we 
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should expect from Valentino. Louise Dres 
ser has rather 
Vilma Banky is lovely as the lady 


Screen version of 


a footless job as the amorous 
empress. 
for whom the here battles. 


the stage play, The Czarina. 


THE AUCTION BLOCK (Metro-Goldwyn) 


The sight of Charles Ray as a young man 


desperately in love is not an unusual thing 


on the screen, but Charles Ray as a million- 
aire’s son, and wearing the very latest fash- 
ions for men, is something of a novelty. The 
picture, from Rex Beach's novel, gets its name 


ball 


dance with the prettiest girl is sold to the 


from an incident at a charity where a 


highest bidder. After which romantic begin- 


ning, there is a hurried courtship and wed- 
ding, and immediately the girl decides that 


she has made a mistake, and goes home to 
her parents. The rest is concerned with the 
efforts of 


bride back again. 


the deserted husband to coax his 
The titles contribute large- 
ly to the success of the picture, being, with 
exceptions, genuinely clever. 


one or two 


Eleanor Boardman is pleasing as the girl. 


ROLLICKING satire on 


ists abroad. Vonte Carlo. now being made 


American tour- 


by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is expected to prove 
one of the biggest laugh-makers of the year. 
The includes Karl Dane, the 
star of The Big Parade and Roy D’Arey who 
did such excellent work as the crown prince 


in The Merry Widow. 


cast comedy 


OLLOWING her success in Lady Winder 
pasos Fan Irene Rich has been given an- 
other delightful role by Warner Brothers who 
have assigned her the leading part in Silken 
Shackles laid 


phere of Budapest. 


in the smart, romantic atmos- 
Other Warner produc 
tions in prospect include The Grifters, a crook 
drama, The Sap, a comedy with Kenmeth 
Harlan, Leave It to Me, with Dorothy DeVore. 
and Why Girls Leave Home, with Patsy Ruth 


Miller. 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 


Editorial 


HE editorial expressions in this issue are cullings from articles gathered by 





The Church and Pictures Department in extensive reading on the subject. In 
passing we wish to say that many persons in the church are deeply prejudiced 
against any form of “moving” picture in the church, while yet being much in favor 
of “still” pictures. Prejudice is always hard to overcome and is one of the 
greatest hindrances to any kind of progress in every undertaking. It is to assist in 
aiding any and all who now use motion pictures in the church, or who have a strong 


conviction that they ought to use them, that these editorial “cullings” are presented. 


wee RES in the pulpit mean more people in the pews. ‘This is the experience 


of many pastors.—The animated screen is becoming more useful and more 





popular as part of the religious service 


eee are “picture-hungry.” “Film sermons” play an important role in the 
_ propagation of every-day religion. The people watch the pictures, pray and 


sing and worship. 


N the week-day program of the church, together with social and entertainment 
features of a fine type, the films of travel, animal life, and fairy stories, sup- 
plemented with story telling and games, amuse and instruct the younger children; 


for those of high-school age illustrations from literature and history are shown. 


| F the lure of the film can wean deacons, elders, and the rank and file from pastoral 


interpretation of the Ten Commandments, the same agency can bring them back. 





It is no longer to be considered a device of the devil 


= GH the movie the message of the church, the socializing forces which 
operate through the church, all of the church’s interests can be sanely and 


effectively put forward. Capitalize the popularity of the movies for church purposes. 


FPXHE motion picture must not be used as a crutch on which crippled churches may 


_ limp their way to heaven. Nor can it serve as a self-operating cure-all for 


church ills, or be a refuge for lame-duck preachers. The fact is that the sermon 
of the preacher must be as fine or finer than ever if the motion picture is to be 
successfully used in the services of the church. As a substitute for the sermon the 
movie is a flat failure. But it is a sane and sensible addition to the working equip- 


ment of any church. 


HI RE have been many failures among those who have used motion pictures 


of idle machines that are to 


in the church. This is proven by the numbe 
bye found. es per ially on Sunday lo such the following artic le on “What 
Is Genius?” by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of Ten Million Photo Play Plots, may prove 


to be a stimulus. and should spur them on to look over the discarded projector, 
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get into touch with non-theatrical motion picture exchanges, and lantern slide dis- 
tributors, and with an improved method get to work on a successful use of the motion 


picture program in the church. 


“What is genius? Nothing more than the power of making continuous efforts. 
So fine is the dividing line between success and failure, that we frequently do not 
know when we pass it—so fine that we may be on it and not know it. 

“Many has been the man who has thrown up his hands in surrender when a little 
The brave heart knows 


another effort—would have meant success. 





more patience 


that prospects may seem darkest when they are on the turn. 


“There can be no failure except in no longer trying 


save our own inherent weakness of purpose. 


may, through a little more persistence 


“Some toy with ideas—others employ them. 
Shake off the fetters of indecision. 


Obey that “hunch” and continue to experiment. 


possibility. 
have placed on your future. 


You are not worth your room on earth if 


is Genius.” 


another struggle 


no insurmountable barrier, 
What seems to be a hopeless failure 
turn to glorious success. 
Imagination scouts the reaches of 
Remove the handicap which you 
Try, try again. That 


vou do not. 


Personally Conducted Church Film Reviews 


HE following are reviews of further re- 
leases in the “Pilgrimage to Palestine” 
series, (Pathe Exchanges), the first two of 
which, Bethlehem and 
viewed in the October (1925) 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


Nazareth, were re- 


issue of THE 


The pictures are of the highest order in ac- 
curacy and photographic skill. The map of 
Palestine as it gradually appears to view, 
section after section, place after place, and 
finally in its completeness, is net only of 
great interest but of the greatest value in fix- 
ing sacred geography through the eye upon 
the mind, and making clear to each spectator 


what is usually so hazy. 


The Sea of Galilee—(One reel) 


This historic body of water where Christ 
spent so much of His ministry and which is so 
replete with the teachings and acts of Jesus. 
and from whose shores He called some of 
His leading disciples, is splendidly pictured. 
Such places as Capernaum, Bethsaida, the 
Mount of Beatitudes, Tiberias by the sea, and 


the river Jordan as it flows into and passes 


out of this beautiful sea, are all presented in 


this reel. 


Bethany in Judea—(One reel ) 


Here is a portrayal of that little town where 
Jesus loved to £0, especially to the home of 
Martha Marvy. 


Also the home of Simon the Leper, where 


Lazarus and his sisters and 


Jesus at least on one occasion was present 


at a feast. The beautiful landscape is here 
shown, and the ruins of the house of Simon 
the Leper, and the place where the grave of 


Lazarus is supposed to have been located. 


The Garden of Gethsemane—(One reel) 


This is still an attractive garden as seen 
from the picture. One can well understand 
how Jesus would be in the habit of frequent- 
ing such a place for prayer and meditation. 
Here is the Mount of Olives on the slope of 
which is seen the historic garden. From the 
garden the picture leads to Jerusalem, to the 
Caiaphas, the High Priest’s house, then to 
the Court of Antonia, and lastly to the Arch 
Ecce Homo, the place where Pontius Pilate 


delivered Jesus to be crucified. 
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Via Dolorosa—One reel 


the Jeru 


from the 


All the places of interest along 
salem streets and the road leading 
city to Golgotha are shown. One is led from 
the place of judgment across the city where 
the pilgrims are seen kissing devoutly the 
worn stones over which the Savior walked. 
The dome of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
the different 


along the journey and at last comes into full 


appears in distance at times 
view as the wavy leads into its interior which 
The dome 


marks the spot of the crucifixion. 





Ancient Gate in the wall of Jerusalem 


of the church is supposed to be over the place 
of the sepulchre. From there the picture 
leads one along the road to Emmaus, and to 
the point where Jesus ascended into heaven. 
The titles being 


the 


Scripture passages bring out 


very vividly events of the life of Christ 





Wailing Wall 
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in the days of His passion and later triumph. 


The picture ends at the Church of the Ascen- 





Via Dolorosa 


sion where the Christ took His leave of the 
disciples, and a cloud received Him as He 


returned to heaven. 
Jerusalem, The Holy City—One reel 

Here is Jerusalem in its two-fold present 
and modern civilization. 


aspect of ancient 


[he streets are seen to be narrow and crowded. 





Landscape on the road from Jerusalem 


Much of the ancient walls and the gates is 


seen in contour. The Damascus gate stands 
out in striking evidence of the ancient past. 
Upon Mount Moriah is the Mosque of Omar. 
The devout Jews of the old school are pathet- 
ic in their wailings at the ancient walls of the 
city. All classes and conditions of humans 
are seen passing in the streets, bringing the 


types of the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE 


A series of twenty one-reel motion pictures giving 
a comprehensive view of the Holy Land as it is 
to-day. 





Mr. Charles Stanley Jones. minister of The White 
Church at Biddeford, Me. says, ‘‘*The Pilgrimage 
to Palestine’ series is admirable for use in Sunday 
Schools for the purpose of teaching about the life 
and times of Christ. They will also be excellent 
for use in Sunday evening services where a short 
picture is used to illustrate the Bible story.” 


Write for Booklet 


E.S., Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


35 W. 45th St. New York City 











ment in striking contrast. The grinding of same streets. One is much impressed with 
the meal in the streets, the community bake the contrast of the present with that time of 
ovens, the children hungry for a taste of the David when it was said, “Walk about Zion. 
hot bread, the bread peddler, the ice-man with and go round about her: tell the towers there 
his one cake of ice carried on his shoulder of. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider het 
palaces: that ye may tell it to the generation 


following.”—Ps. 48:13-14. 


e 
. } 













f 
Zion, David’s City—One reel 
This picture shows the city in the time 
of David, particularly its environs, such as 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the ruins of the 
ancient city of the Jebusites, the landscape 
taking one in retrospective view to the scenes 
of David's earlier life. The location where 
David and Jonathan spent much of their 
time together, the King’s garden, the remind- 
ers of Absalom, and of Solomon, and the 
Environs of Zion, David’s City later evidences of Rome’s influence in the 
in the burning sun, the hauling of the tombs of the cemetery where there is a pillar 
slaughtered animals to market—all present in memory of Absalom, David's retrograde 
a most vivid picture of life with slight changes son, the place of Zacharias’ burial, David's 
since the days of Christ’s ministry in these tomb, are other historic interesting land- 
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The Man Nobody Knows 





As We Forgive 


2 REELS 





New York 
729 Seventh Avenue 


Chicago 
808 So. Wabash Avenue 





6 REELS 


Now available for distribution from the following branches of 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 


Pittsburg 
1028 Forbes Street 
Minneapolis 
319 Loeb Arcade 


Blood Will Tell 


2 REELS 








Cincinnati 
20 Pickering Building 
Omaha 


1508 Davenport Street | 








history. the 


marks of early Bible One of 


most striking scenes is that of the cave Mach 
pelah where David entered when an outlaw 


and cut off the hem of King Saul’s garment 


without slaving him to show that he was 
faithful to his king. 
The Prodigal Son (One reel )—Pictorial 
Clubs 
To be used with slides on the teaching life 
of Jesus. such as. Jesus teaching from the 


boat, Jesus teaching in the Temple, Jesus at 
the Well of Jacob, Jesus teaching in the home 
of Martha and Mary 

This picture presents the life of a young 
man in Bethlehem who receives from his fa 
ther the portion of his inheritance. He 
far 
finally comes to be in want. He is found in 
the field tending Here 
takes journey 
is met by his father 
The elder brother 


his day’s work and 


COeS 


into the country of Damascus where he 
he comes to 


home. He 
feast 


swine. 
his 


and welcomed. \ 


himself and 


is made. returns from the 


field after refuses to en 


Ss Y Saw \ 


ter in the feasting. Though the picture is 
taken the life the 


Palestine, and though not dramatized, it gives 


from among natives in 
a very clear presentation of the parable of 
the Prodigal with the Bible titles 
sets forth the lessons quite satisfactorily. 


add the 


Son, and 
\ppropriate slides will much to 
showing of this picture. 

N ADDITION to the main office of Picto- 

rial Clubs in New York City, and the Chi- 
cago ofhice, the following branches have been 
established: George E. Francis, 2356 N. New 
Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind.; (Mr. Francis is 
also the State representative of the picture, 
The Man Nobody Mr. Henry D. 
Meyers, 20 Pickering Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and Mr. Pinkney, 1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, 


Knows. ) 


Pa. Branches are being established in Omaha, 
Neb., Minneapolis, Minn., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Boston, Mass. Mr. John F. Burhorn, the 
former manager of the Chicago office, has 
been promoted to District Manager with Chi- 


Cago as his base. 
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The Educational Screen 


Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


Death of John J. Bausch Recalls The Career of a Pioneer 
in The Visual Field 


dent of the Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company of Rochester, New York, died on 
Until 


about a month before his death, Mr. Bausch 


0 an JACOB BAUSCH, founder and presi- 


February 14th at the age of 95 years. 


was active in the business he founded. 

The story of Mr. Bausch’s life is that of 
the triumph of an immigrant boy, who arrived 
in this country from Germany at the age of 
nineteen years, penniless, and with nothing 
but his trade of wood-working to help him 
earn a living. Employed for a time at that 
trade in Rochester, he met with an accident 
that resulted in the loss of two fingers on one 
hand and incapacitated him for further work 
of that kind. 

During his youth in Germany he had work- 
ed for his brother, who made and dealt in 
optical instruments, and Mr. Bausch at that 
time served several years as an apprentice in 
that business. In 1853, therefore, he opened 
an optical business of his own in Rochester. 

The lenses Mr. Bausch sold had been im- 
ported from Europe and did not meet with his 
ideas of quality; so he built a little hand 
grinding machine and began to grind for his 
own use the first lenses to be produced in 
America. They were so much better than any 
others available that other opticians soon 


sought to obtain his surplus. 


It was about this time that Mr. Bausch 
borrowed $60 from Henry Lomb, (who died 
on June 13, 1908) giving as security the 


promise that Mr. Lomb would be made a 


partner if the business ever warranted such 


a move. 





John J. Bausch 


The partnership was soon organized but 
during Civil War times they prospered little. 
Mr. with the 


army of the Potomac 


Lomb enlisted as a volunteer 


and served until his 
regiment was mustered out. 

In 1864 Mr. Bausch designed a power lens- 
grinding machine, and though the evolution 
of power machinery for optical purposes was 
very gradual, one improvement followed an 
other until the lenses he ground were firmly 
established everywhere in the eastern part of 


the country. 


April, 1926 AMONG THI 
The business later branched out into many 
lines. Microscopes, which could be sold at 
prices low enough to enable the poorer schools 
to buy them, were produced and first exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, in 
1876; high-grade photographic lenses came 
next, followed by such articles as projection 
photomicrographic stereo 


and apparatus, 


prism binoculars, engineering instruments, 
range finders, ophthalmic instruments, optical 
measuring instruments, searchlight mirrors 
and other high-grade optical products. 

Many years before the outbreak of the 
World War, Mr. Bausch had expressed his 
concern over his firm’s dependence on Ger- 
many for its basic raw material, optical glass. 
It was a common belief in America that only 
those countries which possessed certain sands 
could make the best optical glass, a belief 
which Germany did not discourage. 

In 1912 William son of J. J. 


Bausch, hired a Belgian glass cutter, who had 


Bausch. a 


some knowledge of glass making, to do some 
experimenting in this work, but for some time 
little success was encountered. Oil burning 
furnaces were tried, as well as city gas, but 
with neither could a sufficiently even tempet 
1914, 


the war in Europe made impossible further 


ature be maintained. Then, in when 
importation of optical glass, efforts were re 
May, 


1915, the first usable glass was produced. In 


doubled, and finally in the month of 
1916 a number of different types were being 
made, and they were shown at the conventions 
of the American Medical 
American Optical Association. 

the 1917, 
though not unexpected, caused a great flurry 
One of the first 


Association and the 


America’s entry into war in 
in the optical glass market. 


concerns of the government was to assure 
an ample supply of this valuable glass for the 
making of fire control instruments, without 
would have been 
As the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company at that time was the only 


the 


which our army and navy 


practically helpless. 
country 


firm in making usable optical 
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glass, the Council of National Defense sent a 


group of scientists from the Geophysical 


Institution in 
Washington to co-operate with the Bausch & 


Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Lomb scientists in the development of this 
essential product. Through the efforts of 
the government workers, purer raw materials 
were secured, and by December, 1917, the 
obtained announced as _ satis- 


results were 


factory. Several other concerns were then as- 
sisted in the making of optical glass. 

In addition to developing the production 
of optical glass, Bausch & Lomb made many 
of the optical instruments needed by the army 
and navy. Practically every range finder 
used in the United States navy was made by 
the company founded by Mr. Bausch, while 
at the close of the war binoculars were being 
completed at the rate of 3,500 a week. Peri- 
scopes more perfect in design and rapid in 
operation than previous models were under 
construction, searchlight mirrors as large as 
sixty inches in diameter and ground and 
polished like a lens, gun sight telescope, alti- 
scopes, torpedo tube sights, focusing cups 
all were produced as rapidly as consistent 
with the high quality required. During the 
peak of war work 6,000 persons were é¢m- 
ployed at the plant; practically double the 
number of about 3,000 now employed. 

New optical products were from time to 
time added to the already expanded line. The 
manufacture of photographic lenses, projec- 
tion apparatus as well as other optical instru- 


When the 


George N. Saegmuller, who has only just re- 


ments was begun. business of 


cently withdrawn from the firm and retired 
from business, was moved to Rochester from 
Washington, military and other high quality 
optical instruments, such as telescopes, etc., 
were produced 

In 1907 with the Carl Zeiss 
works at Jena which held until the outbreak 
f the World War was effected. 


did much to build up the prestige of the com- 


in athliation 


Chis alliance 


pany, and idded to the quality of its products. 
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International Harvester Company Produces Steel Pictures 


The Making of Steel (2 reels)—Inter- 
Co. 


and an exceedingly well-organized film, dis- 


national Harvester 
tinguished by some of the best photography 
ever included in a subject of this character. 
The story of steel making begins in the ore 
mines of Northern Minnesota, where opera- 
are interestingly 


tions in open-pit mining 


shown. Following the ore train to the docks. 
the film shows the Harvester boat entering 


the harbor at Superior, and tying up at the 





Harbor 


Ore boat at 
dock. 


most effectively without the aid of excessive 


dock, Superior 


Beautiful views. which tell their story 


titling, illustrate the loading of the ore and, 
when the boat arrives at the South Chicago 
steel works, the unloading by great grab 
buckets, each carrying five tons. 

Every essential part of the steel making 
process is covered in the two reels, with an 
exact eye for the relevant details and with 
careful selection of just what is essential for 
the narrative. Coke-making is first touched 
upon, and then come the blast furnace oper- 
ations. Molten iron is shown as it is drawn 
from the furnace into ladles and cooled into 


pigs. 


A most complete 


Steel making by the Bessemer process is 
first illustrated in the best scenes of the sort 
the writer has ever witnessed, and the open- 


hearth process is shown in detail, from the 





Grab buckets unloading ore 


unusual 
of the 


charging to the tapping, with most 
views, impossible to the naked eye, 
white hot interior of the furnace. 

The steel 


soaking pits, where they are reheated for the 


ingots by train-loads go to the 





Stripping the molds from the steel ingots 


rolling mill. The film shows the conversion 


of the ingots there into long rods of steel, 


and later into bars reduced in size ready for 

manufacture into machinery parts. 
Excellently adapted for teaching purposes. 

the Rothacker Film Manufac 


Produced hy 


turing Company. 
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A New Studebaker Film The fenders are pressed out—as shown in 


‘ - excellent closeups of the great presses—and 
A Horseless Carriage to a Horseless | : pi : 


Age (1 reel) —Studebaker Corp., South Bend, the body constructed, metal panels applied 
Ind.—A bit of interesting contrast between 
a New York scene of 25 years ago, in which 
one of the first “horseless carriages” was 
ordered off the street, and a view of Fifth 


Avenue today—makes an attractive and strik 





Presses stamp out frames and fenders 


and finish baked on. Then all parts “ride” 


to the general assembly room, where every 





1, of a minute, a new car rolls off under 
: its own power, ready to pass the inspection 
A typical scene in a horseless age | f : 
tests. Cars are also seen boxed and ready for 
ing introduction to facts which the film dis- export to foreign countries. 
closes as to the magnitude of the automobile The final scenes were filmed on Catalina 
industry in this country today, supplying as [sland, where the cat performs on a hilly 
road, a three-mile stretch from sea level to 
summit 1500 feet high. 


No advertising appears in the reel, and the 


subtitles are artistically and entertainingly 





Pouring the molten metal 


it does most of the 20.000.000 cars now in 
use here, as well as shipping a considerable 


number to foreign markets. 





The film traces the manufacture of the 


Climbing the hills on Catalina Island 


“One-Profit™ car, built complete under the 

roofs of one factory. Pouring of the molten done. The film will make an interesting ad- 
metal to form the engine block the drop forg- dition to an evening’s program, and is espe- 
ing and the machining of the rough crankshaft cially adapted for teaching purposes with 
in the shops, the milling machines, and the trade classes and shop groups. It may be 
multiple drills boring 63 holes at one time, obtained free of charge upon application to 


lead finally to the engine assembly. the Studebaker Corporation. 
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The World of Paper (2 reels) —General 
Electric 
ceived the idea and practiced the art of re- 


The 


epochs of writing are illustrated, starting with 


Civilization began when man con- 


cording thoughts and events. various 
the chiselling of hieroglyphics in stone, which 
procedure is clearly shown in exact detail. 
The Chinese adopted a modified cuneiform. 
The Phoenicians conceived the marvelous idea 





Hieroglyphics in stone 
of using signs for sounds, but slipped over 
the soft sounding vowels, which were added 
by the Greeks to their alphabet. The 
mans introduced capitals, since which event 


Ro- 


our alphabet has remained practically un- 
that is, the fourth 
century B. C. 


about 


since 


changed, 





’ i 
7 . ’ me 
. o— 
as . 
“ *.9 


Preparing fiber for paper 





A more flexible material was needed to 


replace the stone for writing. This was dis- 
covered by the Egyptians in the manufacture 
of papyrus. The formation of the sheets of 
papyri from the reed growing on the Nile 
is beautifully represented as the strips are 
laid crosswise. This will be highly appre- 
This 


light golden paper now displaced the obe- 


ciated by teachers of ancient history. 


lisks of Egypt and the clay tablets of Assyria. 
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Paper, as we know it, originated in China 
105 A. D. The bark of the mulberry 


tree was boiled and beaten to a pulp after 


about 


which a bamboo sieve was used for pressing 
out the moisture from the sheets. In Europe, 
about 1250 A. D., Gutenburg invented a press, 
but it is not now known just how it was used. 
It was similar to the one used later in Amer- 
ica by Franklin. The first book printed was 
the Bible in about 1500 A. D. 
introduced the manufacture of paper into the 
United States in 1690. 
for the manufacture of the paper on which are 


Rittenhouse 
Linen rags are used 


printed our gold certificates, and for bond 


paper and a high grade of letter paper. 





The early printing press 


A revolutionary discovery was made in 
1840 when a cheap paper, called straw board, 
was made from wood pulp. Seven electric 
driven motors now do the work which former- 
ly required 25,000 Chinamen. The sulphite 
process produces longer fibers than when the 
The paper is pressed by 
feet 


Heated cylindrical driers evaporate the last 


pulp is ground. 


rollers taking sheets thirteen wide. 


of the moisture. Of our annual output of 
paper, 33% is devoted to books and period- 
icals, 9% to bags and building, 25% to 
furniture, rugs, dishes, etc., and 33% to 
This film is packed full 


of information concerning both ancient and 


wrapping paper. 


modern times, presented interestingly and en- 
tertainingly, calculated to inculcate a desirable 
spirit of appreciation of the world’s work 


and art. 
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Interesting New 1-Reel Film 
“cA Horseless Carriage to a Horseless A ge” 











F R E E ~ Lo Schools, Churches, Lodges, Brotherhood 


¢ Orders, Clubs and Similar Organizations 


HE film is aptly described by its assembly line and inspection. Pictures 
title, “A Horseless Carriage to a full of human interest and great educa- 
Horseless Age.” It opens with a New tional value! 
y ork scene, taken twenty-five years ago The close is thrilling with scenes taken 
showing — = the early “horseless — in the picturesque mountains of Catalina 
riages” being order d off the street by Island. California, showing a car climbing 
a policeman. This is contrasted with a tortuous mountain grades at a breath- 


scene on Fifth Avenue today with its 

mi taking clip 
endless stream of motor cars. Then the 
film illustrates some interesting facts 


about America’s position in the automo 


The film is standard width and 1,000 
feet long, requiring from 12 to 15 minutes 
to show. It may be projected by a portable 


machine or through a standard show 
Free from advertising house projector 


The picture shifts to one of the largest 
and most modern automobile plants in 


bile world 


Lent without charge 


the world. Despite the fact that the pic To schools, churches, lodges, clubs and 
ture was taken in Studebaker factories, other organizations, we will gladly lend 
the name “Studebaker” does not appear a copy of “A Horseless Carriage to a 
in a single title of the film. Thus its en Horseless Age” without charge. Send 
tertainment value is not marred by ob your request to the address below, stat- 
trusive advertising ing how the film will be used and the 

Every step in the making of a modern dates on which it will be needed. It is 
motor car is graphically depicted advisable to give optional dates, as the 


demand for this film sometimes prevents 


through the foundries, forges, stamping 
our filling requests for exact dates. 


plants and machine shops to the final 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


South Bend, Indiana 
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The Educational Screen 


School Department 


Conducted by STELLA Evetyn Myers 


Director of the Department of Visual Education 
Forest Park Schools, Forest Park, Ill. 


HE teacher’s presentation for the subject 

of Wheat and Other Grains is given this 
month to accompany the Keystone stereo- 
graph and slide study of the various grains 
except rice, which justifies a separate treat- 
ment. This selection of material from the 
back of the views has been adapted for Seventh 
Grade work. Certain points may be simpli- 
fied further for lower grade study, or points 
may be omitted altogether. In the selection 
of views for quite young children, it is usually 
best to omit those showing the more difficult 


industrial processes, or, if they are used, to 


permit the children to form an idea of the 


complexity of the world’s work for them 
without entering into a detailed study to the 
point of confusion. Such pictures may en- 
list a child’s attention in just the same way 
that he would be interested in seeing farm 
machinery used, or in going through a factory. 
If facts are not forced upon a boy or girl in 
such circumstances, he will usually not be 
greatly worried by what he cannot under- 
stand. However, he may be sketching in a 
background for the detailed etching of im- 


agery, later on. 


Wheat and Other Grains 


View 178 Plowing in South Dakota. 


I. Farm machinery most highly developed in Middle and Western States. 


II. In the East there were rocks to be removed, trees to be cleared or their stumps 


to be removed, rolling ground on hillsides; 


the ground washed in deep gullies. 


III. On the farm in the picure, ] tractor does the work of 9 horses, 1 man runs 3 


plows. 


IV. Most of the wheat in South Dakota is sown in the spring. 


View 179 Harrowing in South Dakota. 


I. In choosing a farm one needs, 1. 


Il. Deep plowing is essential for, 1. proper rooting of crops, 2. 


III. If the field has been in sod 
1. Sod should be cut into bits. 


proper drainage, 2. 


fertile soil. 


2. cultivation. 


A. For this purpose, the dise harrow is the best machine. 


a. Has sharp steel wheels that cut the soil. 


b. Leaves ridges. 


c. Consequently, a leveler is required. 
I. Drags where there is little rain. Heavy rains would pack the 
too level surface and it would be hard for young plants to 
break thru the crust. 
Il. Toothed harrow is the best leveler. 
1. It makes the surface both level and light. 
The 


2. Sharp spikes are bolted to a frame. 


length of the spikes may be regulated. 
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A Visual Aid For Every Visual Need 


That’s the Aim of the Keystone View Company | 

















We can now offer the following carefully 
prepared equipment and materials — 


KEYSTONE SPECIAL LANTERN —Will make Clear 
Pictures in Daylight Conditions—Will Project Pictures on 
the Blackboard—Equipped with a Handle Making it Con- 
venient to Carry from Room to Room No Additional 
Accessories Necessary. P 
“600 SET’’—600 Stereographs and 600 Lantern Slides— 
(‘complete Teachers’ Guide with Comprehensive Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures. 

PRIMARY SET — 300 Stereographs and 300 Lantern 
Slides — Teachers’ Guide with Index to Teaching Content 
of Pictures and Special Plans for the Use of the Pictures in 
Teaching Reading, by Miss Laura Zirbes of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

AMERICAN HISTORY SET—300 Stereographs and 300 
Lantern Slides— Teachers’ Guide with Complete Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures 

SPECIAL LIST FOR THE LATIN TEACHER— 
MAP SLIDES—Political, Physiographical and Economic 
Maps on Slides. A Map for Every Need. 

GENERAL CATALOG-— Containing Special Lists on Geo- 
graphy, Industries, Transportation, People, ete.—Science, 
Physics, Geology, Biology, Nature Study, ete. -— History, 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern—Art, Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture—Many other Miscellaneous Subjects. 


Please Check Subjects On Which You Would 
Like Further Information and Mail This 
Page to Us. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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View 199 Harvesting barley with combined harvester and thresher.—Near 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 
I. Two men here are doing the work of 30 men and 20 horses. 
II. There is no need for binding or setting sheaves in shocks. 

III. Man in front takes care of the power,—a gasoline tractor. Built low and 
heavy so that the wheels will cling to the ground. It is child’s play for the 
tractor to pull the cutter and thresher behind. 

IV. Rear man oversees the rear of machine. 

1. Revolving reel drives the upper parts of the stems of grain against 
a sharp sickle. 
2. Heads of grain fall on canvas. 
A. This moves and carries the barley up into the thresher. 
a. Grains are beaten from heads in the thresher. 
b. Chaff and straw are blown out behind. 
c. Grain falls down into sacks. 
Sacks are weighed, tied, and dropped on a platform. 


147 











Stereograph from Keystone View Co. 


Loading oats in the field, Illinois 
V. This machine can be used only in a dry climate. Would you know this scene 
was in a dry climate? 
View 177 Threshing wheat in North Dakota. 
I. The great wheat producing states in our country are west of the Mississippi 
River. 
Kansas, North Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Washington. These 
states produce almost half of the wheat grown in the U. S. 
II. Seed. 
1. Sown by drills. 
Ill. Harvest. 
1. Season—midsummer. 
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Burton Holmes 
Snapshots ot Travel 


This wonderful Library of some 300 reels of Travel 
Pictures now available for rental or purchase. 

Prints in good condition on many of the Burton 
Holmes subjects for sale outright while they last, at 
very reasonable prices. 

Send for our list of subjects. 

Reduction prints of most of the Burton Holmes subjects 
on 16 mm. film may be secured on order only. 


We do developing, printing, title work and reduction 
printing for the trade. 


BURTON HOLMES LABORATORY 








| 7510 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








2. Grain looks like sea of gold waving in the wind. 
3. Cut by binders. 


A. Tied in sheaves. 


B. Set in shocks by workmen. 
C. Straw is dried for 1 or 2 weeks. 
D. Straw is (in the View) being blown into great piles after 


grains have been separated from stems. 
IV. The wheat crop of the U. S. for 1 year if in 2 bu. sacks laid in rows, would 
make 8 rows around the world. 
View 218 Combined reaper and threshing machine, Washington. 
I. Work of machine. 
1. Cuts heads off the straw. 
A. By the sickle. 
B. 


C. They drop from canvas into cylinder of thresher. 


Heads fall on a revolving canvas. 


2. Removes grains of wheat from heads. 
A. Teeth of cylinder beat hulls from the grain. 
B. Grains are separated from chaff and straw by sieves and fans. 
C. Straw falls out at rear of machine. 
Bunches are lying on wheat that has been topped. 
3. Sacks the grain and places it on platform of machine. 
A. Sacks are loaded into wagons as machine moves along. 
1. Machine is pulled by 20 horses. 
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5. Conditions for using so large a machine as this. 


A. Field must be very large so that frequent turning is not 


necessary. 


B. Climate must dry out grains of wheat in the hulls. 
» D 


wheat farming 


In most 


a. Bundles are set in shocks. 


b. Then, they are allowed to “cure” for several days or 


weeks. 


c. The grains are then dry enough to be separated. 
View 233 Harvester and Thresher combined. 
I. Machine is run by a tractor, travelling along as it runs the machinery. 
II. Threshing machine is just behind the engine. 


1. Separates the grain from the straw. 


Ill. Sickle. 


1. Extends the full length of platform. 
2. Runs back and forth between iron guards, like fingers. 


A. Guards separate the grain into small bunches. 


B. Grain is pushed firmly against blade of sickle by a large reel, 


which cuts off heads of grain. 


IV. 


Grain falls on cloth platform, which moves it to the cylinder. 


V. Grain pours into sacks on the other side of the machine. 


1. Wagons move along with machine and collect sacks of grain. 


VI. Straw falls out in bunches at tail end of machine. 


(A list of suitable films on the subject of wheat and other grains will be published with the 


remainder of the outline, in the May issue.) 


Posters and Charts 
IRTY hand 


colored posters for schoolroom use may 
be obtained from the National Child Welfare 
Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
at the reduced rate of $16.00. The standard 
price is $22.30. This offer holds good until 
May 15, 1926. 
These 40 posters are distributed as follows: 
11 national holiday posters, 8 history and 
citizenship posters, 11 health and hygiene 


lithographed and _ hand 


posters, and 10 geography (children from 
many lands) posters. 

The size of the posters ranges from 11x14 
inches to 17x28 inches. They afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity to impress visually many 


important facts. 


HE Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor is issuing a set of six 
charts on posture standards for boys and girls, 


intended for the use of physicians, nurses, 
physical-education teachers, and clinics. 
The charts were planned on the basis of 
extensive observation and measurement of 
school children by Dr. Armin Klein of Boston, 
who is in charge of posture clinics for the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and the De- 
partment of Health of the city of Boston. 
They will be useful, it is believed, in affording 
visual illustrations of posture types and 
groups for purposes of classification and com- 
parison. In devising the charts it has been 
recognized that there are certain distinct types 
of physique and that the standards of good 
and bad posture must be considered in relation 
Three types of figures 
the thin, 
Each chart 


shows four silhouette figures illustrating ex- 


to the physical type. 
are shown for both boys and girls 


the intermediate, and the stocky. 


cellent, good, poor, and bad posture for one 


type of girl or boy. 
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Model CRM 


Bausch & Lomb 


COMBINED 
BALOPTICONS 


for 


Slides 


+4 





a nd 


Strip Film 


(When used with 


film attachment) 


APS, charts, photographs, magazine pages, old 
coins, regular glass slides and specially prepared 
strip film may be used in this Combined Balopticon for 
furthering class interest and for supplementing Text- 
Books. Further information concerning this instrument 
and attachments for projecting films will be sent upon 


request. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


629 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
629 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me descriptive lit 


erature on Combined Balopticons. Also in- 
formation regarding film projectors 


Opaque Objects 











— 
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“1000 and One kilms” 


is going to Press. 


This popular booklet goes free 


Only 


To the Subscribers of 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Has your subscription expired? Secure your 
copy of “1000 and One Films” immediately by 
sending in your renewal, using the blank below. 


To‘the general public the booklet will sell for 
75¢. Take advantage of the fact that your name 
has been on our subscription list. 


Pre-Publication Offer: 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Renew My Subscription as Checked 


1 yr. THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN } $1.50 2 yrs. THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN | 2-25 
“1000 and One Films” [] “1000 and One Films” f [] 
Dees PNY a clang eye av aro ska es dis: dedi Soaring: 3a ee a a ee a oe 
EE ARRESTS et DERE oo ea rs ee eR Uh ee eR 
MEU icl din cca nc¢denecdettamsevncdc asa OM <5. ke ctr ss. 0 oneal be aneaceadie ex a 
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Each chart is approximately 24 x 34 inches. 
A limited number of the charts are avail- 
able for free distribution; others may be se- 
cured from the Government Printing Office at 
50 cents for the set of six, or 25 cents for a 
set of three charts showing either girls’ or 


boys’ standards. 


A Posture Film 

NVHE United States Children’s Bureau is 
7 completing a film on good posture for 
school children. The film has been produced 
primarily as a means of teaching the funda- 
mentals of good posture to physicians, nurses, 
physical education teachers, athletic directors 
and public-school teachers. A number of the 
most important posture exercises are shown 
in the film and the influence of correct posture 
upon the bony framework of the body is pic- 
tured by animations. The film will be two 
reels in length but so arranged that either reel 


may be shown separately. 
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For Twelve Years : 


Educational and Religious In- 
stitutions have placed their con- 
fidence in us. During these 
years the non-theatrical use of 
motion-pictures has grown tre- 
mendously. Our service has ex- 
panded with the march of time. 
We have endeavored to justify 
the confidence by fair dealing. 
Write your projection and visual 
problems to us. 
PROJECTORS 
STEREOPTICONS 
SAFETY FILMS 
SCREENS 


‘United Projector & Film Corp. 


228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Also And 
1112 Keenan Bldg. 51-53 Chapel St. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. _ Albany, N.Y. 











Film Reviews 


Pillars of Salt (1 reel) 
We go down about a fifth of a mile into 
Rock Salt is like 


It was formerly 


General Electric 


a tunnel, one mile long. 
granite, but not so hard. 
loaded by hand, but that method has been 
succeeded by an electric loader. The loaded 
cars are gathered from the various working 
places by mules, and are dumped at the shaft. 
The crusher room is one hundred feet farther 
down. The power is supplied thru an auto- 
matic station which is cut in the solid salt 
over one thousand feet below the earth’s 
surface. The salt is dumped, when crushed, 
at the top of the breaker where it is put in 
small bags for domestic uses, and in large 
sacks for commercial purposes. The cars are 
loaded by machinery. 

In preparing refined salt, a pipe is sunk to 
the shale above the salt vein and a second 
pipe is placed inside the first. We see one 
such, which is 1600 feet long. Water is forced 
down the outer tube after which a salt solu- 


Please Say You Saw the Advertiser 


tion rises in the inner tube. Compressed air 
thru a third pipe forces the brine to the sur- 
face. Thousands of tons of brine are daily 
secured from this output. The brine is stored 
in large tanks and the impurities are removed. 
Crude salt results from the heating of the 
brine to the point of crystallization. The 
crystals settle to the bottom and are there 
gathered. The evaporation of the brine for 
refined salt takes place in huge vacuum pans, 
after which the fine grain crystals are placed 
in centrifugals where most of the remaining 
water is removed. The salt then passes thru 
heated driers, and is sacked. An excellent 
educational reel. 

Taken with a Grain of Salt (1 reel)— 
Ford—Elevator cage to underground mine. 
Drilling and dynamiting in solid salt walls 
of tunnel. Filling sacks and cylindrical 
boxes. Sewing sacks and capping boxes. 
Some of the vocabulary is too difficult below 
the eighth grade. 
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T-C, Your Sixth Sense (1 reel)—Pic- 
ture Service Corporation, 71 W. 23rd St., 
New York City—A film on the subject of 
temperature; the reasons why atmospheric 
temperature varies, and the devices for meas- 
uring it. 

A summer scene and a winter one illustrate 
the variations in temperature from season 
to season, and some of the best footage in 
the reel is devoted to animation showing the 
relation of sun and earth and the atmospheric 
blanket around the earth which holds the 
sun’s heat, making the contrast between earth’s 


temperature and that of outer space. 


~The film goes on to make the point that 


body temperatures, however, vary little from 
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season to season or from tropics to polar 


latitudes in which man may live. Hence, 
presumably, the effort to measure and regu- 
late temperature to conform to bodily 
comfort. 

A bit of scientific history is recorded in the 
fact of Galileo’s invention of the thermometer 
in 1621, and the large plant of the Taylor 
Instrument Company is pictured, where today 
a large number of different sorts of thermom- 
eters are made. The film shows very interest- 
ingly the method of blowing the thermometer 
bulb and determining the scale marked on 
the glass. 

Various uses of thermometers are indicated, 
and their necessity for the control of artificial 


temperature stressed. 


A Plan for Bird Study Clubs 


HE National Association of Audubon 

Societies offers a splendid opportunity to 
teachers and pupils who are interested in the 
study of birds and their usefulness, for the 
formation of Junior Audubon Clubs. Through 


the generosity of the Association, materials 





Downy Woodpeckers 


consisting of bird pictures and specially pre- 
pared leaflets are supplied at one half the 
actual cost of publication and distribution. 
By the simple plan outlined, the pupils of 
any grade may join together to form a Junior 
Audubon Club, and when ten or more have 
paid their fees of ten cents apiece, the teacher 
forwards the money to the National Associa- 
1974 


Association 


tion of Audubon Societies, Broadway. 


New York. The 


the teacher a set of six colored pictures of 


then sends to 
common birds for each member, together with 
accompanying Educational Leaflets contain- 
ing accounts of the habits of the birds, and 
outline drawings of the pictures for color 
work. Each child also receives the Audubon 
colored button. 


The teacher who forms a club of twenty-five 


or more will receive free for one year the 
magazine Bird-Lore, the leading popular 


journal on birds published. 
The plan has become very popular in the 
United States 


about 300,000 children having been enrolled 


schools of the and Canada. 


during the past year. 
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Film Slide Pictures Teach! 


FOR INSTRUCTION AND PUBLICITY USE 


Z THE S. V. E. FILM STEREOPTICON AND ‘ 


ICTUROLS: 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
AUOUUQUQLGNESOVG.QU0 000 0000000000800000E0UOUELQOOSEOASEUENERGUOUOAAUASEDEORUESOUOUOOULOUESEUE LALA ESAS 


The Most Convenient Visual Aid Ever Invented 


UUUUNIUIUUNIQVQUONELESOSBOEOOUQOQLQSQSEO0S0UEUEO DOGO ANMSAOASAUR PUAN ANASOORSEUAU ASML 











THE SOcIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC., 
the pioneer film producer in the strictly 
educational field, created and produces 
PICTUROLS — the original ‘film 
slides’? —for Schools and Churches. 
PICTUROLS are revolutionizing the 


stereopticon field. A very wide selec- 





EE of views now available. 


Weight 41-4lbs. Price, $55.00 


A PICTUROL weighs only half an ounce, but contains as many pictures as a 
whole set of glass stereopticon slides, and costs about one-tenth as much. 


The pictures are printed on standard gauge non-inflammable film. 


Special Picturols Made to Your Order. Send for Price List. 
IMUDUDLOSOSQUQIQUDINUOQGUQUEELONO0000000N0N8NQ0QSDUbUESESOUOLDUNEOGSOSNL OOO ESASOOGLOOOUEUOSOOOSOUOUDOSESOSOLOC DOO BURSOSELUU OY EOAYOSOLOUOYEUOSOSES PY OUEORSHOOLOLOYUONESOOOUOUOUbUAONLOLOL OU BLALAOOUOUOO A SAAALQUOUOUE 


YOUR MONEY GOES TEN TIMES AS FAR WITH PICTUROLS 


UNVMLDUESNUUUAINIDUASOUEUASQLAUEYUUEUALEYEUELUUDIOGEYESELORSOUOYESNLOUESOLOVONEVONESOVOUOSEYOUESEUEURSOYOVESOIEVGURLO ROOT UESEYOOELOUESALAURSELOUESOOOY ESOL OUESEARUESGIOESOOAUOSGUNELHUEUOLOYRNGSOURIOIOUONNTONEIOUOIONGIE 
Send for Catalogs — Many New Subjects Available 
We Also Rent and Sell Motion Picture Schoolfilms 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, 
Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Spot a es Film 
ides, 


MOVIE SUPPLY (0, 844 So. waBash Ave. CHICAGO ILIS. 
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Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


Use Standard Size Film 
Price and Booklet on Request 


Carbons, 








Write for Catalogue 











Book Reviews 


Burton Holmes Travel Stories 


Japan and Egypt, each 416 pages with ap- 
proximately 200 illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Burton Holmes. Edited by Mr. 
Holmes and William H. Wheeler, Wheeler 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

These books are fascinating material for the 
visual instructionist, with their wealth of care- 
fully chosen illustrations—most of them full- 
page reproductions of some of the most charm- 
ing and artistic of the vast collection of 
Burton Holmes. One picking up the volumes 
for the first time will be struck by the con- 
trast between these pictures and the ordinary 
illustrations of the average reader. 

The books are designed “to furnish inter- 
esting silent reading material of informa- 
tional value for the upper elementary grades” 
—“to give the reader a sympathetic under- 
standing of the customs, thoughts and daily 
lives of the people of foreign lands,—not 
merely to see how they live, the food they 
eat, the clothes they wear,—but particularly 
to find out what they think and believe, and 
what their historical background is, in order 
to appreciate that which prompts them in what 
they are doing today.” 


Japan and Egypt were written by Eunice 
Tietjens, and Susan Wilbur, respectively, both 
staff editors of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, and their admirable fitness for their 
particular task is testified by the freshness in 
the point of view manifested in the volumes 
and the absolute freedom from the stereotyped 
and lifeless style which characterizes so much 


so-called “children reading.” The following 
paragraph from Egypt will illustrate: 

“This red fez of which the Egyptian takes such 
good care is something more to him than just a 
When he is feel- 


But when 


hat. It is almost a state of mind. 
ing well and gay, he wears it jauntily. 
trouble comes to him, whether it is a death in the 
family, or the loss of a twenty-piaster note—the 
piaster is the Egyptian five-cent piece—he expresses 
his feeling by dashing his fez upon the ground. 
After doing this he picks it up, puts it back on 
his head and apparently begins life anew.” 

Each volume is accompanied by a pamphlet 
of Teachers Suggestions by Delia E. Kibbe, 
University of 


Department of Education, 


Chicago. 


Visual Education and the St. Louis 
School Museum 


Cart G. RATHMANN 
Bulletin No. 39, 
United States Department of the Interior. 36 


pages. 


Bureau of Education. 


Written by the Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools of St. Louis, the booklet is interesting 
and instructive testimony to the value of visual 
instruction through museums, and could well 
be taken as a guide to other cities contem- 
plating the establishment of such institutions 


Mr. 


Rathmann regards schoolrooms of today as 


to serve their respective school systems. 


“educational workshops,” where rational 
methods of teaching lead children to do their 
own observing, thinking and discovering, and 


where visual instruction comes into its own. 
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Viewinc Epucationat Motion Pictures ATA Community Meetinc. AURELIAN Sprincs HIGH 
ScuooL, Littteton, N.C. Typicat or THousanps oF Meetincs He_p THrouGHouT THE CounTRY. 


| MOTION PICTURES ARE INSTRUCTIVE | 
| AND ENTERTAINING | 





his picture is an actual flash light photograph taken i 
at Aurelian Springs High School while an educa- ' 
tional motion picture was being projected by an_ | 
Acme §S. V.E. Motion Picture Projector. Study | 
the people in this picture. They show their natural re- 
action to motion pictures. They see and understand the 
lesson on the screen 





Next month, on this page we will show this same group 
of people viewing an entertainment film. Watch for 
this picture and compare the expressions in the two pic- 
tures. Motion pictures are really instructive and enter- | 


taining | 
re Acme S. V. E. Motion Picture Projector is the best 
The A S. V. E. Mot Pict Proj he b 
projector for non-theatrical use. Write for full informa- 
tion 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division 
The Acme S. V. E. Type G 1134 West Austin Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


| Acme Morton Picrure Prosecrors 
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He discusses at some length the “why” of 
visual education, and calls to mind its exceed- 
ingly wide use in many fields outside the 
schoolroom. His comment on its place in 
modern pedagogy is worth quoting: 

“Visual education must lead the child to 
think, to make his own discoveries, to draw 
his own conclusions, to apply what he has 
learned to related subjects by recalling the 
visual images that have been created, to de- 
sire to learn more, to understand, and to digest 
better what he learns. Only when this is ac- 
complished is visual instruction entitled to 
a place in the curriculum of our schools.” 

Of the work of educational museums, the 
author declares, 

“In the larger cities some of the best ma- 
terial for instruction through the eye is sup- 
plied by the large museums. These institu- 
tions have opened their great storehouses of 
information to the schools and welcome 
teachers to make extensive use of the wonder- 
ful things from all parts of the world in 
connection with their school work. Some of 
the museums send a number of typical col- 
lections of illustrative material to the schools. 
Others invite teachers to bring their classes to 
the museum and to give their lessons aided by 
a wealth of interesting articles placed at their 
command. 


“Some of the larger museums have opened 
school branches which supply the schools with 
material for visual education. They are the 
National Museum in Washington, the Field 
Museum of Chicago, the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museums, the Cleveland Museum, and 
others. A number of children’s museums, 
excellent institutions like those in Brooklyn 
and Boston, give valuable opportunities for 
visual education to school children. The Edu- 
cational Museum of the St. Louis Public 
Schools supplies all the schools of the city 
with objects and pictures for the illustration 
of all features of school work.” 


In connection with the Museum’s work of 


The Educational Screen 


bringing the world to the child, Mr. Rathmann 
advises first—and as far as possible always, 
with the proper regard for economy—to take 
the child into the world about him. He says, 
“To every place in the neighborhood of the 
school where the child can properly be given 
concrete experiences as to the physical and 
human environment in which he lives, teacher 
The value of the 


excursion in direct visual instruction has per- 


and pupils should go.” 


haps been too little appreciated. 

“Visual education, through bringing the 
child into personal contact with things, con- 
ditions and processes of the environment of 
his school and home, and through giving him, 
by means of observation and study, oppor- 
tunities to gather valuable experiences, is 
given too little attention in the schools of our 
country. The value of this first and most 
important step in visual education is not suf- 
ficiently recognized. Let us take the child 
into as much of the world as we can show 
him, and then bring the rest of the world to 
him through objects and pictorial representa- 
tions.” 

The work of the St. Louis Museum, us 
materials and the methods of circulating its 
12,000 groups and collections, is outlined in 
detail. “It is at work from morning to night 
every day of the school term, sending its 
material to the 3,000 schoolrooms to help 
make the work of teachers and pupils more 
intelligible, enjoyable, and profitable, thus 
bringing the world to the schools.” It is 
rightly called “a traveling museum—a mu- 
seum on wheels.” 
like it 


dicts, encourage our boys and girls, when they 


May there be many more 


and may they, as Mr. Rathmann pre- 


have grown up, to make larger use of our 
great storehouses of knowledge which are at 
the present time too little used by the public 
which they seek to serve. 

Ways and means for building up a school 


museum are suggested by the author. 
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Unique features: 

An automatic oiling device. 

A wonderful new intermittent movement, that pro- 
longs the lite of the film. 

An infallible automatic stop. 

Rear or front projection without changing film. 











Here 


Our TRADE DIRECTORY 


A practical, portable, self- 
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operating continuous motion 


picture projector— 


The Capitol 


Projects continuously, without the 
aid of an operator, from five feet 
to one thousand feet 
pictures on 16 mm. film. 


of motion 


For further information address 


CAPITOL PROJECTOR 
AND FILM COMPANY 


133 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


Distributors for: Illinois — Michigan — Indiana 
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(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 
Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


71 West 23rd St., New York City 
Service Films 


Carlyle Ellis 
Producer of Social 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


(See advertisement on page 196) 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisements mn page 124, 225) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


(See advertisement n Outside Back Cover) 


Players-Lasky Corp. 


331 W. 44th St., New 


Famous 


York City 


Burton Holmes Laboratory 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
245) 


(See advertisement mm page 


International Harvester Co. 


606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 193) 


Please 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Say’ You Saw the Advertiser 


Motion Picture Producing Co. 


Neville St. & Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(Ss advertisement 2 page 234) 


Pathe Exchange 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


See advertisement on page 235) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films Ine. 


817 University 


Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. 
1339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 
Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Society for Visual Education 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


See advertisement on page 251) 
Studebaker Corporation South Bend, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 241) 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
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United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 249) 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 


120 W. 41st St., New York 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisements on pages 224, 225) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, II]. 


(See advertisement on page 253) 


Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 255) 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisements on pages 224, 225) 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Movie Supply Co. 844 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertisement on page 252) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 


120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 249) 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 
110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 
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SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Pannill Screen Ce. Petersburg, Va. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
1476 Broadway, New York City 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 243) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 251) 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 194) 


Spencer Lens Co., 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 243) 


Keystone View Co. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 


(See advertisement on page 247) 


1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisements on pages 224, 225) 


DeVry Corporation 


Society For Visual Education 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 251) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 


736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


(See advertisement on page 194) 


Spencer Lens Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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